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How meat is sold 


Distributing meat and meat prod- 
ucts means doing business with 
about 300,000 meat retailers and 
375,000 hotels and restaurants. 


Swift has more than 1500 plant 
route salesmen who sell meat and 
other products to various outlets in 
the smaller cities and towns. 


Retail meat dealers and other 
outlets in the larger cities are served 
by wholesale selling units—Swift 
has 290. 


By these two methods of distri- 
bution, meat is moved to the areas 
where it will sell the best. These 
methods used by Swift to distrib- 
ute your products help to assure 
you greater returns. 





Just 100 years ago G. F. Swift bought a heifer, dressed 
it and sold the meat—starting the business that is now 
Swift & Company. 1955, our Centennial year, reflects 
the progress and experience of a century of operation. 
More important, it emphasizes how Swift is looking 
ahead, to serve farmers and ranchers even better 
during the second hundred years. 

















If you sold 


Wh your own meat... 


yl 


Where would you sell beef from heavy steers ? 
Who eats the most lamb, the most veal? What 


about fresh pork and smoked meats ? 


If you had the time, you could 
sell some of your meat locally, 
but you would have to take 
most of it to distant cities. The 
chart below suggests a few things 
to keep in mind if you were to sell 
the meat from your livestock. 

As you look at the chart, re- 
member that the supply of meat 
and livestock in various parts of 
thecountry may changeevery day. 
At the same time consumers aren’t 
as willing to buy on some days as 
on others. These quick changes of 


supply and demand create many 
selling problems because meat is 
highly perishable. 

With the many problems there 
are in selling meat, we believe you 
will agree that there is a real need 
for a nationwide meat distribu- 
tion system such as Swift operates. 
The services that Swift provides, 
including processing and distribu- 
tion, are done on a narrow margin 
of profit—averaging less than 4 
cent per pound for all products 
handled. 


MEAT SELLING FACTS... 


Is most meat eaten close to No. 
where livestock is raised? 


Meat on the average must be moved 
about 1000 miles from producer to consumer. 


Practically all meats, both fresh and proc- 
essed (except canned) are sold by the meat 
packer within 14 days. 


How quickly is meat sold? 


How much meat is canned 
or made into luncheon 
meats? 


About one pound out of four. 


In the Boston area, where beef from 1300- 
1500 lb. steers is preferred. 


Where does beef from 
heavy steers sell best? 


About 2/3 of the lamb in 
the United States is con- 
sumed by 1/3 of the people 
—Where does this 1/3 live? 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and in cities along the West Coast. 


New Orleans, La., leads all other American 
cities, with Newark, N. J., in second place. 


Where is the greatest per 
capita veal consumption? 


Generally speaking, consumers in the north- 
ern states prefer more of their pork fresh . . . 
smoked pork has a greater preference in the 
southern states. 


Do some areas prefer fresh 
pork over smoked pork? 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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“The Proven stnsmer to the Problem of 


SLACKLEG! 


There’s Protection Against this Deadly Disease in Every Dose of 


| RANKLIN CL Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 


Combines a Full Immunizing Dose for Both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema 


Largest Selling Brand on the Market 
When You Start Using Franklin’s You Stop Losing Calves 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY BILLINGS CALGARY 
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COPPER BRANDING IRONS 
Hold Heat. Burn Evenly. 
Standard and Special Designs. 

L& H ELECTRIC BRANDER 
The ‘‘hottest’’ thing in branding. 
See Dealer’s Demonstration. 

BRANDING IRON HEATER 
Butane or Propane. 
3-lron and 4-Iron sizes. 

BRAND-EM-OL 


Liquid and Irons. 

Permanent Brand without heat. 
Handy for small groups. Safe for 
large animals difficult to restrain. 


HORN BRANDING IRONS 


SHEEP BRANDING PAINT 
and IRONS 


ALUMINUM EAR TAGS 


BRASS NECK TAGS 
and CHAINS 


TATTOO OUTFITS 
in 3 Popular Types 


See your FRANKLIN DEALER, 
or see Franklin catalog. 


FREE REFERENCE BOOK 
ON LIVESTOCK CARE 


4 WACCINES AND SUPPLIES 
Here’s 80 pages of catalog data on mnie 
disease prevention, first-aid and SS 
advanced practices of animal , aaa 
care, fully illustrated. See 
your Dealer or write 
any Franklin 
office. 
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Perfect Polls with 
Dehorning Paste. 
Calves of 
Jim Curtis, 
Saguache, Colo. 


Dekorning Made Easy! 


It pays to dehorn early, using Franklin 
Dehorning Paste or Franklin Tube 
Dehorners. 


Also Franklin Barnes Dehorners, 
Electric Dehorners and Copper 
Dehorning Irons. 


Franklin BLOOD STOPPER excells for 


wound dressing. 


These and dozens of other proven 
products for the proper care of live- 
stock are at your home-town Drug 


Store FRANKLIN DEALER. 


Wherever There's Livestock There's Need Ara yey) ay 





chips 





ce 


Now 100% Dieselized 
to better handle 
your freight! 


Diesels enable quicker dispatch . . . smoother 
handling . . . faster schedules. BIG reasons for 
calling Santa Fe for help with your shipping 
problems when the chips are down. 


There are 61 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with one 
in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 











GOOD TO HEAR—Have had a won. 
derful winter, but might be a little 
short of water as snowfall for the wip. 
ter was short.—Bill Fancher, president, 
Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. 


WE AGREE—Enclosed is check for 
anew member. Hope you will continue 
your efforts to influence Congress not 
to regulate the cattle industry in any 
way. Also would like to see Congress 
change the farmer-rancher pension law 
to make participation voluntary.—John 
Berg, Davison County, S. D. 


KEEP SELF - RESPECT — Thought! 
would congratulate you on the way 
you have boosted beef and so far have 
kept it off the price control list. We 
have another headache now which 
might be beat down with enough or. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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resident, 

Better grade fed cattle prices in early March were higher than a year earlier, but 
bianca ww cow prices a little lower. Prices on higher grades 
conttas vill likely decline further to a seasonal spring or early-summer low, but the season average will 
een wi yrobably be as high as, or slightly higher than, last year. Grass cattle prices are expected to 
> in any show further seasonal spring strength but to decline in summer and fall, according to USDA. 
Congress ‘ have increased this winter and been close to those of a year earlier. The 
sion law Lamb pees usual spring seasonal peak is followed by a decline when marketings of néw- 
y.—John crop lambs increase materially. 

Hog prices through mid-March were much lower than in 1954, primarily because of larger 
hought I slaughter, and also because of lower lard prices and reduced demand for 
the way pork to go into storage. A general price rise is expected this spring, with a seasonal high in mid- 
=m = summer; but prices will continue below last year. 
1ST. & a . . « ° 
, :; ' so far in 1955 has been greater than a year earlier, with the increase in 
Brees: Meat Pp roduction pork. Cow slaughter through mid-March averaged almost 20 per cent 
) over a year before; it will subside during April and by July will probably be only a little above 
es mid-1954. 

Cattle and calf slaughter so far this year has been about the same as a year ago, and will 
d You’ likely continue so this spring. Slaughter this summer may drop from last summer, when 
ss... it was increased by drouth, but by fall will probably exceed last year’s. Sheep and lamb 
a 33 slaughter will likely continue at around 1954 levels. 


: See : continued in early 1955. Output of mines and 
Pert i Economic activity improvement factories, January and February, was 3 per cent 


hon 18 above last quarter, about 6 per cent above a year earlier. Construction activity, also up, stood 
ge ...% 6 per cent above the October-December rate and 13 per cent above January-February 1954. 

es .....28 Retail sales were steady, 2 per cent above October-December 1954 and nearly 8 per cent 
les......31 above a year before. Plant and equipment outlays declined slightly the first quarter, but 

suabaaceale 24 plans point to some second-quarter investment pickup. 

seseencsneee 4 February employment was much like January as manufacturing gains were offset by seasonal 
ceoeenneen 33 declines in other activities. 


Total income payments, at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $291 billion in January, 
reflect further rise in consumer incomes after taxes of around 1 per cent from the fourth quarter. 


Seasonall ad justed retail sales with incomes high and consumer credit use up, 
Y J ? were more than 2 per cent above the fourth 


quarter average and 7 to 8 per cent above last year. Most of recent gain was due to increased 
sales of durable goods, especially automobiles. 

Stocks continued to rise in March. January-February sales of nondurable goods held near 
the October-December rate. Food store sales were down from recent months but about 3 per 











bi py d cent above a year ago. 

many, En- ; sae ‘ 

1, 1919, at were at a record annual rate for the period of 1.4 million units— 
oe New home starts more than a fourth above the two-month level in 1954. Easier mortgage 
ae terms and a strong consumer market contributed. 

on Sept- Industrial facility construction was down for most of 1954, the year’s total being 1/10 below 
sy 1953. However, industrial construction turned up in late 1954 and seasonally adjusted outlays, 

5 Cok January and February, were almost 16 per cent above October-December 1954. 

ae Private construction as a whole, January-February, was at a seasonally adjusted rate 7 per 
se cent above first quarter. Public construction expenditures also increased, in early 1955 were 
"Manager up around 4% per cent from closing quarter of 1954, reflecting largely increased outlay for 
.ttlemen's highways, schools and military facilities. 

' ' rose in February after holding fairly steady in December 

Kit car Factory and mine output and January. The Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
Babcock, adjusted index for February was 133 per cent of the 1947-49 average, up 2 points from January. 
i oe This was 9 points above the July-August low and some 4 points under the peak of May 1953. 

. Tex. ‘ ‘ 4 . 4 . 

" Denver, in capital outlays begun in the fall of 1953 is ending, according to a 

‘ord Hall, The downturn Commerce Department survey. Scheduled spending for new plants and 
reseeaill equipment will go to about $27% billion in the second quarter from $26 billion the first quarter. 
al Increases indicated: manufacturing industries, public utilities, ete. The small gain seen for 


1955 over 1954 implies the second-quarter gain will be well maintained the latter half of the year. 
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Angus cows are 
not bothered with 


NOWBURNED UDDERS! 


Black skin prevents sunburn 

Many cows have severe trouble with sunburned 
or snowburned udders during late spring snows. 
But not Angus. Why? Because the black- 
skinned udders of Angus cows do not sunburn 
enabling Angus calves to suck regardless of 
weather. 


Calves suck without trouble 

Sunburned or wind-chapped udders and sore 
teats cause cows to kick off the calves. Fre- 
quently calves can’t suck light-skinned cows for 
several days. This causes a severe setback be- 
cause calves don’t get the nourishing milk they 
need for life and growth. 


Saves work! Saves doctoring! 

Some cattlemen have to doctor more than half 
of their light-skinned cows due to sunburned 
udders, whereas Angus cows on an adjoining 
ranch will have no udder trouble. Not only do 
Angus cows save the work and money involved 





in doctoring, but also save the time and trouble 
of milking out cows with sore udders. 


Calves grow bigger, too 

Calves that can suck every day without missing 
stay healthier and grow bigger. It’s just an- 
other reason why you can profit more with 
Angus cows. Remember, Angus cows give more 
milk than most, too—another reason why Angus 
calves weigh more at weaning. 


Buy commercial Angus cows 

There are many good Angus cows or heifers 
available in your area. Or you can breed your 
herd black by crossbreeding your cows with 
naturally-hornless Angus bulls. Not only will 
you prevent these costly udder troubles, but 
you also improve the beef type of your herd and 


breed the horns off at the same time. Be ahead! 
Breed Blacks! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn. 
9 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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A Public Service 


E USUALLY GO ALONG with any recommenda- 

to cut the cost of government. But there are 
e services which properly belong to the govern- 
t, and one of these is the inspection of meat—a 
‘vice to protect public health. 

4, Hoover Commission task force has recommended 
to Congress a system of meat sampling to take the 
place of our present inspection of every animal. Such 
a sampling inspection, says the task force, “would 
continue to permit the tracing of animal diseases to 
their origins and transfer back to the producer some 
of the burden for assuring meat quality.” 

That’s a strange line of reasoning. You cer- 
tainly take a long chance on finding an isolated 
diseased animal when you inspect one, or 10, or 
even 50 out of 100 carcasses. The bad carcass 
could just as well be the one passed over. 

AND THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of the govern- 
ment inspection—while it traces origin of disease— 
is to protect the public from any possible diseased 
carcass. Our present system of inspection gets back 
to the source of all diseased carcasses, which the 
suggested “spot-check” method would not do. 

The task force has certainly missed the point 
here. The cost of maintaining federal inspection 
is $14 million a year—for a federal service that 
certifies healthy meat for 160 million people. 

WE MIGHT SUGGEST there are more logical and 
less dangerous ways of cutting down government 
spending. 


tio} 


Range Improvement Money 


WE ARE GLAD to see that the Forest Service is 
now using up more of the forest range improvement 
money Congress allots. This hasn’t always been the 
case. 

In 1951 and 1952 the appropriation was $700,000 
each year. Yet, there remained an unused balance 
of $231,340 in 1951 and $558,870 in 1952. In 1953 the 
Service had $868,870, including carryover, for range 
improvement and the unused balance was $185,751. 
But in 1954 the available money was $716,761, with 
an unused carryover of only $36,959. 

This is something we are particularly inter- 
ested in because the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association has been blamed for the lack 
of appropriations for such work. What the asso- 
ciation actually did was to favor regular yearly 
appropriations by Congress rather than a continu- 
ing appropriation. 

THE FORESTS CAN STAND plenty of improve- 


ment work, especially in the way of drift fences and 
watering holes, and therefore it is hard to understand 
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why the large balances in 1951, 1952 and 1953 were 
allowed to string along. 

In 1952 the law called for permittee cooperative 
financing and the Forest Service had the excuse in 
that year that not enough matching money came in. 

But there’s no such excuse for the other years. The 
yearly appropriation provision is all right, and if the 
Forest Service will continue to use these funds as 
they are appropriated and not permit large unused 
portions to accumulate, Congress will be more gen- 
erous in its allotments. 


Give It a Chance 

FOR MORE THAN A DOZEN YEARS the gov- 
ernment has supported the price of basic crops— 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice and tobacco—at a 
fixed 90 per cent of parity. 

One of the results of the high support price— 
in the case of wheat—was the plowing up of 
thousands of acres of light-soiled rangeland. 
Farmers could not resist the temptation to make 
extra money on high-priced wheat. 

OTHER RESULTS were huge surpluses of many of 
the crops, higher consumer prices and increased fed- 
eral debt. Still farm income has been off. 

Last year Congress tried to correct this by provid- 
ing for a fluctuating parity formula—designed to 
give higher prices when production was low and low- 
er prices when production was high. The new plan 
has not had time to work. It has been applied only 
on dairy products. 

But some extremists in the farm bloc don’t want 
it to work. They want to go back to the fixed parity. 
They want something “substantial” to offer their con- 
stituents. : 

THE FLEXIBLE WAY may not do all it is de- 
signed to do, and it may not always protect our 
virgin soil from plowing. At least, however, it 
would not entice farmers to plow up more land 
until the huge wheat surplus is in some way got 
rid of. 
The high fixed supports can lead only to more of 

the disastrous results we have already seen. The new 
law should be given a fair trial. 


The Cover Picture 


OUR COVER PICTURE this month speaks for itself 
—very attractively, we think, though it may well be 
that we’re a bit prejudiced. You will recognize it as 
the proud new home of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association at Denver. 

For more shots of this “Office of an Industry” turn 
to Pages 10 and 11. We hope these will “picture” the 
interior layout for you. 








The ‘National’ 


At Work 


@ Last month president Jay Taylor 
spoke at Wichita, where the Kansas 
Stockmen met. At Omaha he spoke be- 
fore the seventh annual National Pas- 
ture-Forage-Livestock Conference. He 
addressed members of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion meeting in Dallas and the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers at Albuquerque. 
In mid-April he heads the National’s 
legislative committee to Washington. 


@ The legislative committee — 
which will be in Washington in mid- 
April to work on grazing legislation, 
taxation matters particularly with re- 
spect to involuntary conversion, long- 
time livestock credit, emergency 
drouth aid, possible revision of social 
security to make it applicable on a 
voluntary basis for ranch operators, 
research matters and shipment of 
Bang’s cattle interstate—is made up 
of Chairman Don Collins, W. D. Farr, 
Norman Barlow, G. R. Milburn, 
Robert Lister, Cushman Radebaugh, 
J. G. Montague. 


@ The campaign to promote Beef for 
Father’s Day is beginning to roll. The 
CowBelles, who dreamed up this dilly 
of an idea, are sticking right with it. 
They’re getting out material suggesting 
proclamations and news releases and 
doing plenty of footwork, have had 
chairmen for boosting the plan ap- 
pointed in the CowBelle states and per- 
forming on every phase of the program. 
It culminates on June 19, the day when 
Pop is King. 





@ American National representa- 
tives at the Chicago meeting about a 
National Beef Council were President 
Jay Taylor, F. E. Mollin, the execu- 
tive secretary, First Vice-President 
Don Collins, Marketing Committee 
Chairman John Marble, and Lyle 
Liggett. 


@ Just 31 years ago, F. E. Mollin 
made his first appearance in behalf of 
the nation’s cattlemen before a con- 
gressional committee in Washington. 
In late March of 1924 he testified at 
hearings before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate. 
This was some five years before Mr. 
Mollin became the American National’s 
executive secretary; since that time he 
has flown more than 300,000 miles and 
made innumerable other trips to speak 
for the associations and its members. 


@ Information Director Lyle Liggett 
attended the convention of the Kansas 
stockmen last month; was a speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Ogle County 
Livestock Feeders Association at Ore- 
gon, Ill., the 29th, and on the 1st went 
to the Beef Council meeting in Chicago. 


8 


@ Assistant Secretary Rad Hall’s re- 
cent activities included a speech at the 
Meeker, Colo., meeting of the Rio 
Blanco stockmen and a trip to the 
Alabama association’s annual conven- 
tion. On the schedule for him also: 
Apr. 14 meeting with the executive 
committee of the Louisiana Cattlemen 
at Alexandria to discuss plans for the 
National convention in New Orleans 
next January; accompanying the legis- 
lative committee to Washington, Apr. 
17. 


@ W. D. (Bill) Farr, chairman of 
the new feeders committee of the 
National, has been named assistant 
chairman of the legislative committee 
to represent particularly the feeders’ 
point of view in Washington. 


@ Accompanying California Associa- 
ticn President Harvey McDougal and 
Secretary J. Edgar Dick on a tour of a 
series of local association meetings in 
early April will be D. O. Appleton, Pro- 
ducer editor. Starting at San Jose, meet- 
ings will be held in a number of coun- 
ties south and thence back to the Cala- 
veras-Tuolumne County area. 


@ When the feeders committee of 
the National met at the Denver 
office on Mar. 31, its members con- 
sidered items like beef grading, beef 
promotion and feedlot disease prob- 
lems. 


@ Secretary F. E. Mollin left Denver 
Mar. 22 to be a speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Idaho Cattlemen’s con- 
vention in Boise. His travel timetable 
next included Chicago, for the forma- 
tion meeting of the National Beef 
Council. 


@ Alan Rogers, the National’s re- 
search committee chairman, is going 
with the legislative committee to Wash- 
ington, to confer with Agriculture De- 
partment research heads. 


AID FOR TV TROUBLES 


If you live on a ranch where tele- 
vision reception is poor you may be in- 
terested in a special free booklet. It is 
“The Rhombic-Relay Antenna System 
for TV Reception in Mountainous 
Areas,” and describes a special type of 
antenna which can be easily erected on 
your high ground. Write to: Com- 
munications Department, Denver Re- 
search Institute, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


WOULD RATION DECLINES 


Congress has a bill aimed at pre- 
venting sharp declines in market prices 
for hogs and cattle. The bill would 
make it unlawful for stockyard buyers 
to pay less than a prescribed minimum 
—15 cents per 180 pounds below the 
previous day’s average price for hogs 
and 25 cents below the previous day’s 
average for cattle. 


The Public .. . 
And You LYLE LIGGETT 


Good public relations result from 
many things cattlemen do which can- 
not be classified as “Public Relations” 
in their planning or execution. 


Today’s citizen is not easily fooled, 
He knows when a project is designed to 
“influence” his thinking. But he also 
knows when there is sincerity behind 
an action or program. 


Cattlemen have come to realize that 
their only reason for being is to serve 
the public the finest beef possible at 
prices reasonable to all forever. 


That fact is readily apparent to the 
public in many actions taken by cow- 
men in recent years—and that fact 
alone is the reason the cow business is 
enjoying today top “public acceptance” 
and respect. 


Here are three examples of what the 
cattlemen have done, and are doing, 
which gained them countless new 
friends and which strengthened the in- 
dustry immeasurably. 


First, cattlemen denied price supports 
on cattle and stood firm on their belief 
that it is wrong in a land of enterprise 
and freedom to suffer further the moral 
deterioration that is inherent in over- 
reliance on artificial props and controls. 


Secondly, the cattlemen, beset by 
drouth, high numbers and tumbling 
prices, did not cry about their troubles, 
but took it upon themselves to let the 
public enjoy and benefit from the 
abundance of beef. This is being done 
through beef promotion which is oper- 
ating best on the basis of service—help- 
ing the homemaker get the best values 
and enjoyment from her food dollar by 
showing her how to buy, prepare and 
serve all cuts of beef. 


And third, the cattlemen last fall 
demonstrated that they were willing 
to assume their obligations to their 
country and to work toward the future 
by embarking on a spectacularly suc- 
cessful “Stockmen’s Savings Bond 
Campaign.” 

This campaign, considered outstand- 
ing by the Treasury Department, 
showed the public that, even though 
“hard times” were on the cow business, 
cattlemen were buying bonds so that 
they could continue to serve the nation. 


Readily apparent in all three actions 
was the benefit that would come to 
cattlemen themselves—a stronger in- 
dustry without controls or supports, 
more beef sales through promotion, and 
personal financial security through sav- 
ings bonds. 

But Mr. and Mrs. America recognized 
them as “by-products” of the service 
the stockmen promised and therefore 
accepted them as logical, sincere and 
beneficial to the whole nation. 
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Cattlemen attend- 
ing a recent con- 
vention look over 
the reports coming 
in over the leased 
wire circuit, in- 
stalled especially 
for the convention. 
Reading the latest 
reports are (left to 
right) Fenton All- 
red, Paris, Ida.; W. 
D. Taylor, Burley, 
Ida.; and Frank 
Fullmer, Caro, 
Mich, 
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FACILITIES PROVIDED BY 
hs Pocitic Tolaghone Company & American Telephone and Telagraph Compan 


A map of the special leased wire 
showing the system. 


Private Line Teletype System 


meat packers who are well in- 

formed on the market, both for 
livestock and for meat products, are 
better equipped to become successful in 
their fields than those not so well in- 
formed. 


It was this line of thinking that in 
1950 spawned the cooperative livestock 
market news service teletype system, 
pioneered in the tradition of the West 
and still unique to that section of the 
United States. 


The system, sponsored by the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association in 
conjunction with the USDA Market 
News Section, began in June of 1950 
with four subscribers; by January of 
1955 it had grown to serve a total of 
74 subscribers in 48 cities and six states. 


The service, which daily brings mar- 
ket fluctuations to subscribers, is avail- 
able to packers, processors, livestock 
producers, marketing agencies, univer- 
sities, banks and allied industries. 


[rect pee PRODUCERS AND 





The joint venture is one at which 
no person or group can point the ac- 
cusing finger of subsidy, for it is 
paid for entirely by the subscribers, 
collections being made for the Pacific 
Telephone and American Telephone 
and Telegraph Companies by the 
Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation. 

Transmission of the reports is done 
by the Market News Service, which 
restricts the time of sending to make 
it after livestock and meat market 
reports have cleared its own circuits 
for dissemination to the public. 





The reports are sent from the San 
Francisco Market News wire room, 
where every day reports come in and 
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By Bill Chambers 


go out from and to the various re- 
porting stations of the service. 

The telephone company maintains 
the machines and lines on a lease basis, 
thus eliminating maintenance person- 
nel for subscribers and cost items from 
the books of the association. 

E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager- of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association and one of the 
early promoters of the special wire, 
has this to say: 

“I think this service developed by 
Kenneth Bennett of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
James Hartnell of the Market News 
Livestock Division . . . is one of the 
epic steps achieved in the history of 
the livestock and meat business here in 
the western states...” He pinpoints 
one of the values of the service when 
he states, “A livestock seller, selling 
direct to the buyer, is far better to deal 
with when he is reliably informed as to 
the market for his type of livestock, 
than one who is uninformed, (for) such 
a producer has a tendency either to be 
higher in his asking price than his 
livestock is actually worth in that day’s 
market, or to be below the market and 
ask a price not comparable with the 
price he should actually receive.” 

The cost factor is one that processors 
find attractive, with monthly charges 
amounting to about $55. This cost, to 
a meat packer, could well be amortized 
in a single day’s transactions made on 
the prevailing price lists received on 
the teletype. 

Financial transactions are handled 
by the association, although member- 
ship is not a requisite for obtaining 
the service. Each subscriber places 
with the association a deposit of $100 


to insure the phone company of pay- 
ment of regular service charges. 


One of the subscribers is the First 
Western Bank and Trust Company of 
Oakdale, Calif., which five days a 
week posts latest market prices on a 
bulletin board in the bank lobby. H. E. 
Barker, manager of that bank, says 
that the telephone company gives won- 
derful service in case of a breakdown. 
He adds that the teletype is an aid to 
small ranchers and feeders as well as 
large producers and packers. Stockmen 
of his community previously traveled 
to Stockton to receive up-to-the-minute 
information, but now make the lobby 
of the bank their information center. 
It has turned out to be a good promo- 
tion idea for the bank. 

Interest in the service, approved by 
Washington for formation in northern 
California during 1950, has kept broad- 
ening. By 1953, packing plants in the 
Pacific Northwest, Idaho and Los An- 
geles began to seek information on the 
development of circuits in their areas. 
In addition, strong interest from Reno 
brought about an opportunity to ex- 
pand the existing circuit across state 
lines to gain the benefit of interstate 
rates. 

Following these installations, expan- 
sion took place rapidly, with Los 
Angeles next in line. By early Janu- 
ary of 1954 lines ran through western 
Oregon and to the Seattle, Wash., area. 
Early in 1954 a circuit was finished 
to the Boise area of Idaho. Through- 
out that summer additional subscribers 
were included in the coverage, which 
in late 1954 reached Billings, Mont., 
the easternmost point on the wire. 


Further inquires have already been 
(Continued on Page 29) 























































OFFICE 
OF AN 
INDUSTRY. 


eaten: 


The National’s longtime executive secretary, F. E. Mollin, at work in his 
office. Seen through the connecting door, Rad Hall at his desk. 


Radford Hall, the assistant executive secretary, lays aside business for a 
moment so the cameraman can get a shot for the PRODUCER. 
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The front-office staff tends to your 
association’s business. At left, Miss Ber- 
nadine Stecklein; seated rear, Miss 
Minerva Maiers; right, Mrs. Marcia An- 
derson. Standing at her files, Mrs. 
Myrtle A. Black, office manager. 


Have you visited the new Ameri- 
can National building in Denver 
yet? If not, perhaps the views on 
these pages will serve to show what 
your contributions have made pos- 
sible, and tell you why you now 
have an even greater share in the 
association than before. 

Except for a tag-end adjustment 
here and there, and planting of the 
lawn and shrubs, the new head- 
quarters is complete—and ready to 
welcome you. 

Decorator colors have been used 
in the interior; the muted color 
tones range _ through several 
shades of grey-green and nutmeg- 
brown, with neutral cream walls 


Miss Stecklein sits at the Addresso- 
graph machine to send out the bi- 
monthly Cow Business. At the mimeo- 
graph, Mrs. Anderson. 
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A corner of the lobby shows two of 
the chairs donated by the Juniors. 


in the conference and work rooms 
at the back. 

Leather upholstery throughout 
is in gold and persimmon. Vene- 
tian blinds—horizontal in the side 
offices and vertical in the front- 
office area—are in an off-white 
shade. 

Miss Wall Plaque Being Prepared 
Mrs. The process of checking the 
names of all donors for inscription 
on the permanent wall plaque will 
meri- start soon. It is hoped the plaque 
/enver itself will be ready to go up in 
Ws on June. 
r what All who planned to send in 
€ pos- checks and have not yet done so 
now should now try to get them in by 
in the | May 1. Send your contributions in 
your own name, to honor some spe- 
tment cial person, or in memory of some- 
of the | one who has passed on. 
head- More of the names that will ap- ” Se: 


ady to pear on the plaque are listed this David O. Appleton, editor of the American Cattle Producer and of the 
month on Page 23. ation’s Cow Business, “sits” for his picture in his office. 


Information Director Lyle Liggett, “on the go” with public relations activity; 
checking a tape recording which will be heard on 100 radio stations. 


used 
color 
everal 
tmeg- 
walls 


Sy, 


In the basement, Mrs. Sue Wittstruck 

: ; prepares to ship beef promotion posters 

a e “a — nationwide. Demand for them, for other 

watt z material and for the association’s 

dresso- in movies—“All Flesh Is Grass,” “Land of 

he bi- - Our Fathers” and “Cow Business” — 

imeo- The conference room in the new building. Here, committee group meetings continues unabated. (In background, 
can be held right on the American National premises. film inspection rack.) 
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Oklahomans Urge 
Long-term Credit 


Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association 
members held their annual meeting in 
Oklahoma City Mar. 11. Except for a 
noon banquet, the sessions are given 
over entirely to industry business. In 
the two-day sessions the cattlemen 
heard the president’s annual address, 
the association secretary’s report and 
a number of special reports by com- 
mittee members. 


Officers include J. B. Smith of 
Pawhuska, re-elected president, and 
J. K. Haley of Mountain View, first 
vice-president. Other vice-presidents 
include W. J. Dancer of Dewey, Ralph 
Barby and Leon Daube. Executive 
secretary of the association is Jack 
R. Houser, Oklahoma City. 


The Oklahoma resolutions called for 
establishment of a research committee 
to work with A. & M. College; urged 
work with government and credit 
agencies to formulate a plan within the 
framework of the present banking 
system to set up long-term credit on 
producing cattle herds. They requested 
continuation of several phases of the 
government drouth relief program; i.e. 
$30-a-ton CCC-owned grains (including 
wheat) delivered to disaster areas, and 
that counties receiving under 80 per 
cent of normal rainfall be considered 
eligible for emergency feed. 


'The cattlemen asked that $5.60 per 
ton be paid by the government as their 
part on future delivery of drouth hay 
and that the buyers be allowed to get 
it at the most convenient place; recom- 
mended a requested $4,000 be appropri- 
ated to continue the livestock market 
reporting service; asked for an investi- 
gation of the system of pricing cotton- 
seed products. 


They endorsed a brucellosis eradica- 
tion program on a voluntary basis, ad- 
ministered by state regulatory officials; 
approved state-wide brand inspection 
under the P&SY Act. The Oklahomans 
also endorsed the activities of the state 
and National marketing committees for 
their efforts to increase beef consump- 
tion, and opposed any increase in ad 
valorem taxes. 


Wyoming Juniors 
Aid Beef Program 


TE JUNIOR Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association will be a 
year old this coming June. Last 
year, at Laramie, Wyo., American Na- 
tional President Jay Taylor and Hugh 
Stemler, chairman of the state associa- 
tion’s executive committee, helped the 
young people organize during the sen- 
ior cattlemen’s convention. The first 
slate of officers elected included 
George H. Cross III, of Douglas, presi- 
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WYOMING 
JUNIORS 
DO THEIR 
PART 


Junior Wyoming 
officers (l. to r.): 
Betty Horr, secre- 
tary; George H. 
Cross III, president, 
and Wanda Mills, 
vice-president. 


dent; Wanda Mills of Lusk, vice-presi- 
dent, and Betty Horr of Douglas, secre- 
tary-treasurer. It was decided to meet 
again during the Wyoming State Fair 
in Douglas, because of the many 4-H, 
FFA and FHA boys and girls who show 
livestock there; about 50 members 
joined at that meeting. 


The name of the organization was 
changed from its original one, Wyoming 
Beef Builders, and a committee of 
three, led by James Michels, who is 
president of the Wyoming FFA, was 
appointed to frame a set of by-laws. 
The group pledged to support the beef 
promotion program and set its next 
meeting for senior-convention time 
again, at Czsper in June. At that time 
the juniors propose to raffle a pair of 
cowboy boots, the money thus raised 
to go to the American National build- 
ing fund. 


When I attended the American Na- 
tional convention in Reno last January 
I had the honor of being elected trea- 
surer of the National Juniors. I hope 
that in this office, and that of the 
presidency of the Wyoming Juniors, I 
can do my part to help two fine or- 
ganizations grow and prosper.—George 
BH. Cross, III. 


Texas Convention 
Draws 2,000 


Roy Parks, Midland, Tex., was re- 
elected president of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 


Officers re-elected at the annual con- 
vention of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association in Dallas are, 
(1. to r.) Henry Bell, Fort Worth, secre- 
tary-general manager; Edgar Hudgins, 





tion at the organization’s 78th annual 
convention in Dallas, Tex., Mar. 22-23, 

Other officers re-elected were John 
Biggs of Vernon, first vice-president; 


Edgar Hudgins, Hungerford, second 
vice-president; Henry Bell, Fort Worth, 
secretary-general manager; Joe GQ. 
Montague, Fort Worth, attorney, and 
M. A. Fuller, Fort Worth, treasurer. 


More than 2,000 members from south- 
western states attended the meeting. 
Fort Worth was selected as the site of 
the 1956 convention. 


Resolutions adopted include the fol- 
lowing: Expressed opinion that the 
problems involved in establishing any 
state-wide water program for Texas 
are so complex that they should require 
a great deal of thought and study and 
recommended that the Texas legislature 
postpone action on this problem. 


Opposed the enactment of a bill 
which proposes control of brucellosis in 
cattle in Texas on a non-voluntary 
basis. 


Recommended that the market news 
service be continued on a joint federal 
and state basis at Amarillo, Houston 
and San Antonio. 

Endorsed House Bill No. 2 as a sound 
water conservation measure and de- 
serving of passage. 

Commended the State of Texas and 
Texas A&M College on its research on 
rate-of-gain performance tests for beef 
cattle. 

Voiced approval of Senate Bill No. 60 
in the Texas legislature which would 
increase the permissible length of 
trucks. 





Hungerford, second vice-president; Roy 
Parks, Midland, president; John Biggs, 
Vernon, first vice-president, and Joe G. 
Montague, Fort Worth, the association’s 
attorney. 
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The Point of “No Return” (to you) 


Sure, the carcasses a renderer hauls away bring 
in a few bucks, but the same number of dollars 
probably would have protected an average herd 
against both blackleg and malignant edema. 


Each year countless animals end up at the 
rendering plant because they were vaccinated 
just against blackleg — not against malignant 
edema, a disease with virtually identical symp- 
toms but caused by a different organism. That’s 
why Cutter developed Blacklegol® “S” 


You can easily protect against both of these 
“near twin” killers with just one 5 cc. dose of 


Make doubly 


April, 1955 


Blacklegol “S”. Your animals get long term im- 
munity against blackleg and malignant edema 
at little more cost than blackleg vaccine alone. 


And Blacklegol “S” is Alhydrox®-fortified. 
Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, retains the vac- 
cine in the animal’s tissues longer, releasing it 
slowly to build peak immunities that hold even 
in the face of epidemic outbreaks. 


Ask your Cutter Veterinary Supplier to reserve 
your Spring supply of Blacklegol “S”. It’s just 
that easy to avoid sending animals to the point 
of “no return.” 


sure with Blacklegol = -_ 


GP 2 of 
CUTTER Laboratories 


SERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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FLIES 
and LICE! 


By So Many State Colleges! 


Cattle treat themselves. Rub insecticide all over. Apply 
it where and when needed. Improved, new-type roller 
applicator gets real results at really low cost. Roller is 
“spring encased” for longer wear and greater “scratch- 
ability.” Easy to fill with patented filler magazine. Easy 
to install! No pulleys or weights. Attaches to any post. 


Recommended (INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATE 


raaae 


Mixes 1 to 4 with #2 fuel oil, diesel oil 
or petroleum distillate for use in cattle 
oilers. Mixes up to 1 to 48 with water to 
spray for residual control of Horn Flies, 
ouse Flies, Stable Flies, fleas, gnats 
and mosquitoes ... only $7.50 per gal. 





Order 1 Gal. of Methanox with each 
Cattle King Oiler ordered.Send check 
with order, and get both for only 
$26.25, parcel post prepaid. C.O.D. plus 
postage, if you prefer. Money-back 
guarantee! Order direct. 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 4°: Oma 





Sometimes a man gets a hard fall 
from the big bluff he puts up. 


(Pat. Nos. 2483909 & 2446769 and Pat. Pend.) 


e@ Performs every detail of calf 
handling—from right or left 
side. 


e Exclusive leg spreader and 
gate holds calf for working. 


For further detailed information write or call 


KEIRSEY TILTING CHUTE 
ROY, NEW MEXICO 





Idahoans Call for 
Flexible Credit 


OME 400 MEMBERS OF THE 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association met 

last month at Boise and there re-elected 
Van Ness Wallentine of Paris to the 
presidency; Milford J. Vaught of 
Brunneau, first vice-president; Walter 
Schodde of Burley, second vice-presi- 
dent. Leon Weeks is the secretary. Also 
named was a slate of directors. 

In their resolutions the cattlemen 
called for a more flexible credit system 
for livestock ranchers; a world trade 
policy that would not endanger Ameri- 
can labor, industry or agriculture; con- 
tinuation of the transfer of CCC seed 
in storage for range reseeding and re- 
habilitation. 

The cattlemen also asked for a spe- 
cial commodity clause in all four-way 
boneless beef contracts issued by the 
army quartermaster corps; requested 
the Forest Service and BLM act at once 
to eliminate unauthorized grazing on 
public lands, and that the BLM proceed 
as fast as possible with range adjudica- 
tion and private or group allotments. 

Also urged: that Congress appropri- 
ate the whole amount authorized by the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act for range re- 
vegetation in national forests; that 
government agencies concerned regu- 
late assessment work on mineral claims; 
full appropriation under the Granger- 
Thye Act; continued appropriations by 
Congress for controlling noxious plants 
on public lands. 


The association also desired brucel- 
losis rule changes to permit sale of 
calves unvaccinated under certain con- 
ditions; and a number of other local 
changes affecting the stockmen. 


President Wallentine told the con- 
vention he felt there were “too many 
cattle,” with the production potential 
outdistancing the per capita consump- 
tion increase, but hoped the cattlemen’s 
position would remain secure. 


National Secretary F. E. Mollin also 
spoke of the rapid rise in numbers and 
told of plans for forming a National 
Beef Council to promote beef. 

Regional Forester C. J. Olsen of Og- 
den, Utah, discussed the threat of over- 
grazing. Edward Woozley, former Ida- 
ho land commissioner and now director 
of the BLM, also touched on the over- 
grazing subject, as well as on the 
poisonous halogeton and efforts to con- 
trol it. 


New Officer Slate 
At Kansas Meet 


NEW SLATE OF OFFICERS 
A has been elected by the Kansas 
Livestock Association in its 42nd 
annual convention at Wichita, Mar. 10- 
12. George F. Andrews of Kanopolis suc- 





ceeds J. W. Birney in the presidency; 
Fred Winzeler of Lamont was elected 
vice-president, and A. G. Pickett of 
Topeka was _ re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Several hundred stockmen took part 
in discussion on meat promotion, iaxes, 
feeding problems, soil and water con- 
servation and disease control. Speakers 
included President Jay Taylor and 
Former President Albert K. Mitchell of 
the American National; Dr. C. D. Van 
Hcuweling, director of the USDA’s live- 
stock regulatory programs; G. B, 
Thorne, vice-president of Wilson & 
Company; President James A. McCain 
of Kansas State College, and the asso- 
ciation’s outgoing president, J. W. Bir- 
ney of Bucklin, who reported on his 
past year in office. 

Mr. Birney stressed the need for con- 
tinued cooperation if cattlemen are to 
solve the problems of their industry. 
Mr. Taylor traced the development of 
that industry since the days of the 
first American cowboys, and pointed to 
the long road yet to be traveled to more 
efficiency, greater customer service and 
alertness to competition from new 
foods, new processes, etc. Dr. Van 
Houweling spoke of progress made in 
the nation against livestock diseases 
and pointed to new records of produc- 
tion and consumption. 

A feature of the annual banquet was 
presentation of the G. F. Swift Centen- 
nial Founder’s Award to C. W. (Cal) 
Floyd of Sedan, Kan., one-time presi- 
dent of the organization. The award is 
being presented this year to outstand- 
ing ranchers and farmers for their part 
in building the livestock and meat 
industry. 

The resolutions of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association’s 42nd annual con- 
vention commended the beef promotion 
and merchandising programs of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, American Meat Institute and 
the packers, USDA, Kansas CowBelles, 
press, radio and TV for their coopera- 
tion, and the continuation of such work 





Mr. and Mrs. George Andrews of 
Kanopolis, Kans. Mr. Andrews was 
elected president of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association at the annual meet- 
ing in March; Mrs. Andrews was 
elected to head the Kansas CowBelles. 
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** GENERAL BEEF 


A vast army “marches” each 
time you sell a steer... 

Truck drivers swing into action 
as your cattle start their journey 
to the stockyards. Stock handlers 
and railroad crews speed ‘‘Gen- 
eral Beef” on his way. 

In the packing plant, scores of 
men with many different skills 
dress your steer. New squads, 
platoons and regiments of work- 


commands 


ers move in—grade the carcass, 
weigh it, divide it into wholesale 
cuts, load it into refrigerated cars 
—ship it an average of 1,000 miles 
to market. 

Another corps of specialists re- 
distribute the meat, take orders 
for it, deliver it and collect the 
money. In the retail store, still 
others cut, display and sell the 
meat to the consumer. 


an army 


‘*“General Beef’? commands still 
another army—the people who 
tan hides, who process fats and 
oils, pharmaceuticals, stock feeds 
—and other non-food products. 

Today and tomorrow, you can 
always look to Armour and Com- 
pany for fast processing and effi- 
cient, modern facilities that will 
make the most of the livestock 
you send to market. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices * Chicago 9, Illinois 


Beef, Lamb, Veal and Pork » Smoked Meats + Frosted Meats » Canned Foods » Sausage + Butter, Eggs, Cheese and Poultry » Lard and Shortenings « Adhesives * Ammonia « Chem- 
icals * Coated Abrasives « Curled Hair » Glycerine « Industrial and Household Soaps « Pharmaceuticals + Veterinary Medicines + Leather * Wool « Fertilizer « Animal Feed Ingredients 
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was urged; recommended abolition of 
the state’s gross ton-mileage tax on 
trucking; favored brand _ inspection 
and called for a study into permanent 
ways of financing such work. They op- 
posed parole of convicted cattle thieves 
before at least part of their sentences 
are served; urged amendment of the 
Social Security laws to make them ap- 
ply to the self-employed rancher and 
farmer only on a voluntary basis, and 
expressed the belief that every Ameri- 
can should have the right to work re- 
gardless of membership or non-mem- 
bership in any organization. 


ASSN. NOTES 


The third quarterly meeting of the 
South Dakota Stock Growers Associa- 
tion at Winner, Mar. 10-11, drew a 
large crowd of directors and ranchers 
from throughout the state. A report on 
a recent trip to Washington where he 
represented the National Brand Con- 
ference on amendments to the P&SY 


Act was made by Claude Olson of Buf- 
falo. A discussion led by::Ernest Ham 
of Viewfield took up matters of recent 
state legislation in regard to brucellosis, 
sanitary regulations, etc. Mr. Ham was 
later selected to receive the 100-year 
award presented by Swift & Company 
at the stock growers’ convention in 
Custer, in June. 

The CowBelles also held a special 
session; it was decided that they will 
publish a second edition of their ‘“Cow- 
Belle Specials” in the near future. 


A good turnout is reported for the 
first annual convention of the Tennes- 
see Livestock Association some weeks 
ago at Nashville. Officers of the or- 
ganization are James B. Nance of Ala- 
mo, the president; W. P. Hix, Win- 
chester, vice-president; Wm. P. Tyrrell, 
Knoxville, secretary-treasurer. Pur: 
pose of the association is “to work with 
individual commercial and purebred 
livestock producers in encouraging, 
protecting and serving the livestock 
industry of the state,” | which now nets 








over $150 million annually. The aggo. 
ciation has voted to support the work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, endorsed proposals for jp. 
creased funds to be used on agricy). 
tural extension service work and for 
agricultural research, and commended 
the state’s brucellosis program. 


The Rio Blanca Stockgrowers Asso. 
ciation met at Meeker, Colo., on Mar. 
5. Re-elected to office for the coming 
year were B. P. Franklin, president; 
Art Lammers, vice-president; Harry 
Jordan, second vice-president; Jim 
Dodo, secretary. Rad Hall, assistant 
executive secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, was 
present for the meeting, and the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association was 
represented by its president, Francis 
Murphy of Coalmont; M. McAlpine of 
Redwing, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and Director R. E. Jones of 
Yampa. Among resolutions adopted 
was one asking for a protective em- 
bargo against scabies, on cat on cattle com- 


WE. 230 CATTLE, ARE LOOKING FOR A NEW HOME--MAY 3, 1955 
in the Annual TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH Sale, Gettysburg, S. Dak. 


: Pak G5 os 


UUU SUCCESSOR 22d. 


100 Bulls 


We are large, rugged 
and heavy boned. 


We are all sired 
by tested, tried 

and proven herd 
sires and are 
ready to go to 
work for you. 


Write for the 
Triple U Sale 
Catalog. It 
has a message 
about our Breed- 
ing Program. 


- . Sells—Lot 6 


50 Cows 
Most of them with 
calves at side. 


Getiyshurg, es 








UUU TRITON 10th.. 





- Sells—Lot 79 


80 Bred Heifers 
We are bred to Sons of the Im- 
ported Bull, Free Town Contrite. 


Sale at 
ranch 
Gettysburg, 
S. Dak. 


Roy Houck 
Family, Owners 


Date 
May 3 
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ing into northwestern Colorado; one 
,posing eminent domain legislation 
proposed for the state; another urging 
gicater protection for surface rights 
tc land owners who do not own 
mineral rights; one endorsing a bill 
which would require senate approval 
for land purchases by the game com- 
mission, and one opposing the herd law 
fc horses now pending before the 
state legislature. 


2 


tesolutions adopted by the Plateau 
Valley (Colo.) Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting urged best 
uilization of natural resources, re- 
carch into rodent control, and eradica- 
ion of noxious weeds. They opposed 

y law that would infringe on right 

landowners to exclude undesirables 
rom their property and also protested 
nereases in taxes or fees to raise the 
ost of trucking products from farm to 
market. They also called for a study 
into the high cost of handling cattle at 
the central markets. President of the 
group is W. C. West. 


BRAND INSP. 


A bill calling for inspection of cattle 
prior to removal from the market 
where such service “is required or au- 
thorized by the laws of the state or 
requested by the purchaser” with the 
fee to be paid by the purchaser has 


been introduced in Congress. 


Claude E. Olson of South Dakota, 
who with Lyman Brewster, Montana, 
and Francis Murphy, Colorado, went to 
Washington as a committee for the Na- 
tional Brand Conference, explains in 
a report in South Dakota Stockgrower 
why a previously decided upon amend- 
ment was not introduced. That amend- 
ment was okayed by the American Na- 
tional at Reno and called for inspec- 
tion by states of all cattle in the state 
regardless of origin within the brand 
area except in cases where states of 
origin do their own out-of-state inspec- 
tion. 


Mr. Olson explained that in their 
talks in Washington it “became ap- 
parent that there was no possibility of 
securing endorsement of legislation 
along the lines of the states’ rights the- 
ory,” citing cases holding that federal 
and state authority may not be divided 
within a posted market. And the stock- 
men, he said, “found themselves in the 
curious position of wanting to get out 
from under one part of the act but not 
another—we certainly wouldn’t wish to 
be freed from the supervision in case 
a conspiracy on buying or selling or 
weighing occurred.” 


He feit that introduction of the Reno 
proposal would have resulted in “bitter 
controversy between the states, the De- 


partment of Agriculture, possibly the 


Treat pneumonia and other 
diseases responding to peni- 
cillin with the new 


ONE-SHOT 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


Interstate Commerce Commission and 
even in Congress.” 

In the report to the National Brand 
Conference — a separate organization 
composed of brand inspection officials 
and stockmen—Mr. Olson continued: 
“It is the impression of your committee 
that the administrator of the act would 
not insist that inspection be performed 
at any specific time, as, for instance, 
after the cattle had passed over the 
scales. Inspection could probably be 
performed at any time between the 
time of arrival and the time the ani- 
mals leave the market, providing the 
cost of doing it is assessed to the pur- 
chaser. So that, the type of out-inspec- 
tion we have in mind, if this approach 
is acceptable to you, would not neces- 
sarily result in double activity. 

“Your committee is lacking in infor- 
mation as to whether or not this ap- 
proach would in any manner alleviate 
the existing problem, but can only say 
that this is the only possible theory 
upon which valid legislation could be 
passed and sustained.” 


MEXICO HIKES QUOTA 


The Mexican government has allowed 
an increase in export quotas of 35,000 
head of cattle for export to the United 
States for the remaining half of this 
year and 35,000 for the latter half. 

So exports between now and June 30 
will be limited only by demand from 
this country. 


BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


Dibenzylethylenediamine Dipenicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G in Aqueous Suspension 


@ Provides fast action ... immediate high peni- 
cillin blood levels . .. produces continuous levels 


lasting up to 6 days. 


In serious, acute infections such as pneumonia, shipping 
fever, navel ill and foot rot, immediate blood levels of peni- 
cillin in the animal followed by lower but long-lasting levels, 
are desirable. Injection Bicillin Fortified gives both in a single 
injection. Bicillin Fortified is most useful when you want to 
give a sick animal treatment—without disturbing the animal 


Supplied: 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED 300 


50 ce. vials of 150,000 units Bicillin and 
150,000 units procaine penicillin per cc. 


by repeated injections. Saves you time, work and money! 


The same formula is also supplied in a 
10 ce. vial. 

BICILLIN FORTIFIED GOO 

Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile-needle units, 
each cartridge containing 300,000 units 
Bicillin and 300,000 units 
procaine penicillin. 


® 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER philadelphia 2, Pa. 


April, 1955 
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The Market 
Picture 


ITH THE SPRING GRAZING 
W sean close at hand, activity in 

light stock cattle at strong prices 
was the feature of trade, with very 
little regard for a soft kind of fat 
cattle market. In general, it seems that 
growers with pasture available were 
determined to obtain light stock cattle, 
no matter what the cost, and without 
too much concern over the present con- 
dition of the fat cattle situation. Even 
in the case of fleshy feeders for short- 
term feeding, much more optimism was 
shown by feeder buyers than current 
fat cattle prices warrant. While there 
were some indications that grain-fed 
cattle might work out of the February 
price slump, and in fact recent strength 
was noted in fat cattle compared to the 
recent low, yet margins appeared very 
narrow at current levels. Fleshy short- 
term feeder steers of good to choice 
quality were bringing from $21 to $23, 
while much of the volume of choice 
finished cattle was selling at $23 to $25. 
The same situation was true of heifers, 
where short-term half-fat heifers were 
bringing up to $20 and better, while 
choice finished heifers were going at 
$22 to $23 and even below this on the 
West Coast. 


In the search for thin, light stock 
cattle, numerous sales of good and 
choice light yearling steers and calves 
were noted at $21 to $23.50, and sizable 
strings were seen to bring $24 to $25. 
It would seem that growers must have 


some pretty cheap summer grazing to 
bring $25 cattle down to a paying basis 
to sell this coming fall. 


A close check on slaughter of cattle 
since the first of the year reveals a 
slight reduction from a year ago. In 
addition, a larger volume of short- 
fed cattle marketed this year makes 
less tonnage per head. An estimated 
reduction of 2 per cent in beef ton- 
nage for the calendar year to date 
seems a healthy condition. Late in 
March the reduction promised to be 
greater, since 12 market receipts 
some weeks were running 10 per cent 
under a year ago. Some optimism is 
seen from such a condition, plus the 
fact that the Lenten season will pass 
in a very short time. With the com- 
ing of warmer weather, there is also 
the prospect of more jobs, particu- 
larly in construction work, and the 
possibility of greater consumer com- 
petition for beef. 


With some strength returning to fat 
cattle prices, a handful of choice to 
prime long-fed steers with weight have 
reached $30 to $33 at Chicago, with a 
moderate volume of high choice to 
prime steers making $28 to $29. Much 
of the supply of choice steers in the 
central part of the country have sold 
at $23 to $26, while not much volume 
on the West Coast has been able to 
sell above $23.50. Choice to prime 
heifers at Chicago have reached $25 to 
$26, a few loads of top choice heifers 
with a prime end making $24 to $24.50 
at other river markets, with the bulk of 
good and choice heifers in a spread of 
$19 to $23.50. As stated above, feeder 
buyers have recently frequently outbid 
packers on good grade short-fed steers 
selling in a range of $19 to $22.50, 


“ magegot’s 
eye-vlew 
of sudden 
death... 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











feeders paying up to $23 or better in q 
few instances on short-term kinds. 

Cows continue to show price 
strength as they become seasonally 
scarce. Advances of $1 or more have 
developed the past month, placing cow 
prices fully on a par with a year ago, 
and in some cases 50 cents to $1 above 
last year. Not only has packer competi- 
tion been brisk on cows, but country 
demand for replacements has added to 
the good outlet, particularly for desir- 
able aged cows or those close up to 
calving. Beef cows have readily sold 
at $12 to $15 with canners and cutters 
$10 to $12. Good stock cows have 
brought up to $150 to $160 per head, 
with some high quality pairs as high as 
$225 in the West. 


Storage of meat items at the close 
of February stood about 12 per cent 
under the February average, but 
frozen pork was well above a year 
ago. Frozen beef in storage was 25 
per cent below a year ago. Although 
frozen pork was some 40 per cent 
above a year ago, it was still under 
the five-year average. In the case of 
cured pork, storage was only 5 per 
cent over last year, and actually 38 
per cent below the five-year average. 
This demonstrates the generally fresh 
condition of meat items, since pork 
production has been currently run- 
ning 25 per cent over last year. 


The condition of western pastures 
and ranges, reported as the lowest since 
1937 for a March month, seemed to have 
little effect upon the broad demand for 
light stock cattle. Much of the western 
plains and southern plains remained 
very dry, particularly such areas as 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas, 
western Oklahoma and _ northwest 
Texas. While California ranges had sat- 
isfactory moisture, cold weather re- 
tarded the development of feed to a 
great extent. In fact, the contracting of 
spring lambs in California was much 
later than usual, partially due to the 
slow development of the crop. How- 
ever, by mid-March contracts on deliv- 
ery of California spring lambs were 
being reported at mostly $24 with a few 
strings down to $23, many of these to 
be delivered in time for the Easter 
market. 


For the first time since early last 
fall, in-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt States showed 
a small reduction for the month of 
February amounting to about 7 per 
cent. However, for the months of Jan- 
uary and February, total in-shipments 
still figure 20 per cent over a year ago, 
due to the extremely heavy movement 
during January. 


Not much activity has developed on 
the contracting of stocker and feeder 
cattle for fall delivery. A few contracts 
were written some weeks ago on choice 
yearling steers around $19 for fall de- 
livery and a few strings of choice quali- 
ty reputation steer calves at $20 to $23, 
the latter price paid in Wyoming.—C.W. 
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ST ILBESTROL REPORT 


‘attle taken off a stilbestrol feeding 
program continue to gain as well or 
be‘ter than cattle that never had any 
sti‘bestrol, according to a report from 
Iowa State College. Cattle fed stil- 
bestrol last winter and then taken off 
the supplement in the spring gained 
faster at less cost per pound of gain 
than other animals; and the stilbestrol- 
fed cattle also brought profits $3 to $4 
higher per steer. 


RESEEDING HANDBOOK 


“Seeding Rangelands in Utah, Ne- 
vada, Southern Idaho and Western 
Wyoming” has been prepared by the 
Forest Service after a 20-year study. 
It declares 29 million acres of wild 
lands in the intermountain region 
should be reseeded for greater forage 
production for livestock grazing and 
for better watershed protection and 
soil stabilization. You may get a 
copy of this handbook, No. 71, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. 


SAGEBRUSH BURNING 


“Sagebrush Burning—Good and Bad” 
is the name of Farmers’ Bulletin 1948; 
it summarizes a study made by the 
Forest Service since 1932 in Idaho, and 
is designed to help stockmen use fire 
successfully in improving sagebrush 
range by listing “Don’ts” of burning. 
Single free copies of this 36-pager 
available from Office of Information, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


MIXED WHEAT NO GOOD 
Spring wheat growers in Washing- 
ton have been advised that mixing 
winter varieties with their planting 
seed will cut yields and profits. WSC 
research is reported to show defi- 
nitely that such mixtures for spring 
planting yield less in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of winter seed in- 
cluded in the mixture. 


FERTILIZED MEADOWS 


Fields treated with 100 pounds of 
nitrogen in early spring and another 
100 pounds early in July produced 4 
tons of hay and 606 pounds of beef per 
acre in experiments by USDA and Colo- 
rado experiment station researchers at 
Hayden, Colo. Better irrigation water 
control and proper harvest timing were 
other contributing factors in the higher 
yield results. Where fertilizer was not 
used, the yield was only 2.4 tons of 
hay, with 321 pounds of beef. There 
are about 3% million acres of moun- 
tain meadowland in 11 western states. 
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CITRUS MOLASSES FEED 


Citrus molasses is reported to save 
$1 to $5 per cwt. of gain when used 
to replace %3 to % of the ground 
snapped corn in steer fattening ra- 
tions, says the Florida Extension 
Service. Also: steers fed a ration 
containing citrus molasses usually 
gain faster, grade higher and produce 
more beef than others. 


PROTEIN VALUES TOLD 
Bulletin No. B-437, issued by the ex- 

periment station at Oklahoma A. & M. 

College, Stillwater, bears the title, “The 





Value of 20, 30 and 40 Per Cent Pro- 
tein Supplements for Wintering Heifer 
Calves.” Results of the feeding trials: 
Average winter gains of calves were 
directly related to the protein content 
of the supplement; heifers that gained 
least in winter gained most in subse- 
quent summer; average yearly gains of 
heifers wintered in traps and fed 
prairie hay increased with increases in 
protein content of the supplement fed 
in winter; there were only small differ- 
ences in yearly gains of heifers grazing 
dry native grass during winter and fed 
equal amounts of 20 and 40 per cent 
protein supplements. 
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Williamson-Built Push Button Batch System 
Feeds 250-1000 Head Efficiently, Profitably! 


ENGINEERED FOR YOUR GROWTH 


Built specifically for medium size cattle feeders, this 
new $25,000 Williamson plant contains all the scien- 


\ yamlson. 6, 
4a 


BS 


EQUIPMENT 


tific principles of the larger Forced Feed plants. 
Be safe with a plant that will work. Only 

Williamson designs, engineers, and fabricates feed 

plants under one roof— giving you superior quality, 


unconditional guarantee, and 24-hour service: ~ 
Write for details to John W. Williamson & Sons, 

Inc., 1545 South Greenwood Avenue, Montebello, 

California. Telephone PArkview 8-2121. 


WILLIAMSON ORIGINATORS OF PUSH BUTTON FEEDING 
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TURNER PRODUCTS 





SU. MY if +a 


The Calf Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient means 
for handling 100- to 300-peund calves. 





The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world’s best cattle machine. Used by 
5,000 le=ding cattlemen. 





The ‘“‘Hot Iron’’ Heater 


The most modern and efficient means for 
heating branding and dehorning irons. 
Please specify which is preferred—butane 
or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 











CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


use BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


e Minimum growth 
set back 
e@ No hemorrhage 
@ Minimum surgical 
shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 
e No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy r 





INTERRUPTED 
GROWTH 0O.K. 


Recent tests with identical twins at 
the Beltsville, Md. Agricultural Re- 
search Center showed growth of beef 
calves can be interrupted for as long 
as six months with no ill effects. Re- 
searchers found that the calf fed even 
at a bare maintenance level gained 
well when again given full feedings. 
Calves carried on a 50 per cent calo- 
rie allowance from age six to 13 
months neither gained nor lost 
weight during the period, and when 
returned to the full liberal calorie 
allowance gained just as well as the 
other animals, or even better. Upon 
slaughtering, the scientists found no 
appreciable differences in carcass 
grade or meat quality between the 
twin calves in the experiment. 


ROTATION GRAZING 


Cattle-gain efficiency has been nearly 
doubled by rotation grazing at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Dixon Springs ex- 
periment station. The report says ani- 


STREAMLINING AND CUTTING COST 


The Montana ranch of Lyman and 
Anne Brewster is the subject of a Paul 
Friggens story in the February Farm 
Journal. It tells how Lyman Brewster 
(who is chairman of the American Na- 
tional’s committee on brand and theft 
and president of his state’s livestock 
sanitary board) streamlined his work, 
cut production costs and raised quality 
to shore up the X Diamond Bar against 
possible drastic cattle price drops. 


In seven years the Brewsters have in- 
creased their yearling steer weights 
from below 640 to an average of 716 
pounds in 1954. 


Some of the high points of their 
method of operation: Buy good bulls, 





mals gain a pound for every 14 pounds 
of roughage eaten under such a system; 
this compares with a pound per 2 
pounds of roughage under continuous 
grazing. Rotational pasture gains were 
close to an average of 1 pound of gain 
for every 7 to 10 pounds of feed in the 
drylot system. 


NEW SHEEP TICK DUST 


A new dust—1'% per cent dieldrin — 
for control of sheep ticks gives com- 
plete control after one thorough treat- 
ment, according to tests at the Wyo- 
ming experiment station. It acts as a 
tailor-made poison for sheep ticks and 
stays in the wool long enough to kill 
young ticks as they hatch. 


WATERPROOF LEATHER 


A new tanning process, called sili- 
cone tanning, reportedly gives leather 
footwear lifetime water  repellency, 
without lessening “breathing” quality, 
The resulting leather, called Sylflex, 
was developed by Dow Corning Corp. 
Work and sport footwear made of the 
material is expected on the market in 
the near future. 


supply a bull for every 25 cows and 
then run a few extra; don’t waste bull 
service on cows and heifers headed for 
market; calve larger heifers at two’s; 
don’t bunch too many cattle together 
fer spraying, branding, etc. 

In talking with Mr. Brewster we 
learned he especially likes his new set- 
up for branding. He uses a calf table 
and ordinary snow fence out on the 
range instead of regular corrals. This, 
he says, cuts his calf loss to the mini- 
mum, eliminates busting and dragging, 
keeps the calves out of the dust, cuts 
calf disease like tetanus to a minimum 
and saves labor. 

One Brewster axiom: Never over- 
stock—“‘it just shorts your weights.” 


Farm Journal Photo 
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Shaded under aluminum-coated 
roofs and car-ends, with speed- 
induced breezes refreshing them, 
your stock shipments on Union 
Pacific, during warm weather, go 

Perr smooth as silk. 


PACIFIC @ For instance, necessary stops are 
RAILROAD 





made for drenching hogs en route. 
Fresh, cool water and proper feed- 
ings are provided. Sand bedding 
also eliminates heat hazards. 

Fast schedules and diesel power 
put your stock into destinations 
dependably and smoothly. 


When you ship stock, bill ’em U. P. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Brown Swiss 


SALE 


Monday, April 25, 1955 


Starting at 1:00 O’Clock M.S.T. 
45—Registered Brown Swiss Catfle—45 


28—HEIFERS—28 2—BULLS—2 

From 6 months to One from 800-Ib. 
2 year olds. BF Dam 

15-MATURE COWS-15 One from 700-Ib. 
Producers & Springers BF Dam 

The above cattle have been carefully se- 
lected from the fine Purebred Brown Swiss 
Herds in Colorado. 

This is the 5th Colorado Brown Swiss Sale. 
4-H and FFA members invited. 
FREE—1 Registered Heifer Calf to Some Lucky 

Person Attending This Sale. 


AT ISLAND GROVE PARK 


Greeley, Colo. 
All Cattle T.B., Bang’s Tested and Sprayed. 
For Catalog Write 
F. L. SUSSEX, Sale Mgr. 


Rt. 2, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 
L. A. BIDDLE, Pedigrees, Boulder, Colo. 
C. E. REED, Auctioneer, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 








- Let others do your boasting for you 
and it'll never be overdone. 


FORMULA 








For Efficiency 


The high dollar return for the dollar invested: 
You have it in the 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN 


@ longer life 

@ greater fertility 

@ less “doctoring” required 
@ heavier weaning weight 


@ market-topping milk-fat 
slaughter calves 


Start NOW. Add efficiency to your cattle operation. 
Buy quality American Brahman bulls and females. 


Write for literature and list of breeders. 
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BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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Research Committee Lists Projects 


Continuing the listing of beef cattle 
research projects in progress at colleges 
and experiment stations, we are this 
month listing those on feeding. 


The following feeding projects are 
being conducted by colleges and experi- 
ment stations: 


Feeding 


ALABAMA—Feeding to improve grades of 
steers and to market home grown feeds is 
the general objective of the feeding work. 
In the brood cow operation studies are made 
on management and pasture practices, which 
will give heaviest calves at weaning. Also a 
salt-cottonseed meal mix is self fed to see 
what ill effects, if any, are caused by high 
intake of salt and to see if this method of 
limiting feed intake is economically feasible. 


ARIZONA—An economic comparison of 
soiling, ensiling, haying and grazing for beef 
cattle production. 

A study of the needs on the range for 
trace minerals such as cobalt, manganese 
and copper by determining the amount of 
these minerals and molybdenum in the 
plants. 


CALIFORNIA—Beef gains made and yield 
per acre from alfalfa green chopped, strip 
grazed, rotation grazed and made into hay. 

Attempts are being made to find out what 
is the lowest possible protein level which 
can be used for growing beef bulls. 

A salt-cottonseed meal mix is used to 
supplement the range to see if this is a satis- 
factory way of reducing protein intake with- 
out harm to the cows. 

A study of materials which have female 
hormone effects for increasing rate and econ- 
omy of gains in suckling calves, growing 
cattle on pasture, and growing fattening cat- 
tle in the feedlot. Also, how these hormone 
materials influence meat quality. 

The value of shade, cooled drinking water 
and spraying for increasing efficiency during 
hot seasons. 


COLORADO—Livestock feeding studies in- 
clude a comparison of grain to hay ratios 
for maximum rate and efficiency of gains, 
needs for and feeds that best supply Vita- 
min A to beef cattle, effect of steroid hor- 
mones on carcass production, and the value 
of forages at different seasons of the year 
for beef cattle feeds. 


FLORIDA—Mineral needs for beef cattle, 
factors that may cause a deficiency such as 
lack of minerals in the feeds, unbalance of 
the minerals in the feeds and animal differ- 
ences in mineral needs. The use that ani- 
mals make and the best feeds for supplying 
the needs are being studied. 

The value of feeds for cows and calves, 
supplements for pasture, creep feeding on 
pasture, urea and ammoniated feeds for beef 
cattle supplements, waste fat as a cattle feed, 
protein needs and feeds to supply them, and 
the value of antibiotics for beef cattle. 


GEORGIA—Comparison of feeds such as 
silage, grass hay, peanut hay for wintering 
cows. Wintering calves on pasture and in 
dry lots, supplementing pastures to increase 
weaning weight of calves, wood molasses as 
a source of energy feed and cottonseed pel- 
lets as a source of protein. 

Use of home grown feeds, wood molasses 
and corn for fattening cattle and the value 
of winter grazing prior to fattening as a 
means of reducing costs. 


IDAHO—The proper ratio of alfalfa hay 
to grain for maximum rate of gain and effi- 
ciency of turning the feed into meat for 
growing fattening cattle. 

Use of home grown feeds for cutting the 
costs of wintering and fattening cattle. This 
includes the use of pastures for fattening. 


KANSAS—Wintering heifers and steers on 
pasture with and without supplements com- 
pared with feedlot wintering on silage, pro- 
tein and grain as a means of cutting costs. 
The best systems of wintering for fattening 
and for getting the most from summer graz- 
ing. Finishing cattle on pasture by self feed- 
ing grain. The value of protein supplement 
late in the summer grazing period. 

Use of prairie hay and corn cobs as cheap 
sources of feed for wintering calves. 

Special supplements compared with grain 
and cottonseed meal for wintering calves. 

Proper ratio of hay to grain for most rapid 
and economical gains of beef cattle. 

Ammoniated molasses as a feed for beef 
cattle to cheapen costs of gains. 

Alfalfa silage compared with alfalfa hay 
— production and fattening beef 
cattle. 


MONTANA—Performance of cattle during 
the winter on limited feed, during the summer 


grazing, and during the winter fattening 
period as a means of picking the animals 
with the greatest inherited ability to make 
rapid and economical gains. Is_ selection 
during one period as good as during an- 
other? Do we have to have cattle go through 
all these test periods in order to pick out the 
genetically better ones? 


NEBRASKA—Chopped green forage as a 
means of cheapening costs of production of 
cattle. 

Supplements to use for silage feeding and 
for pasture. 

Designing experiments on cattle feeding 
to give the most information from the fewest 
animals. 

Maximum use of roughage and the factors 
that determine how large an amount can be 
used. 

Use of waste fat and tallow in cattle feed- 
ing. 

Corncobs as a feed for cheapening beef 
production costs. 


NEW MEXICO—Supplements for cows on 
the range. 

The vitamin, protein, and mineral content 
of range plants as affected by season, etc. 

Cubed feeds for fattening cattle. 


OREGON—The effect of various factors, 
such as sex, age, previous gains and score 
on feedlot performance of beef cattle. 

The effect of the sex hormones on rate and 
efficiency of gains and carcass desirability. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—The need for manganese, 
cobalt and copper and how these minerals in- 
fluence gains and use of feed by growing 
and fattening beef cattle. 

Vitamin A needs and best supplements for 
supplying need for wintering a beef herd. 

Legume silage compared wtih legume hay 
as a cheap feed source for beef production. 

The feeding value of prairie hay cut at 
early, medium and late stages of maturity for 
beef cattle. Value of hay held over on the 
stack for several years. 


TEXAS—The effect of Vitamin A deficiency 
of the mother on abnormal conditions of her 
young. 

Cattle feeding and use of home grown feeds 
along with molasses, urea, etc. as means of 
cheapening the cost of feeds. 

Use of grains such as barley and corn for 
fattening cattle. 

Vitamin B coxzplex of beef. 

The relation of the micro organisms in the 
rumen to feed use. 


UT“ H—Minecral needs of range cattle and 
be t methods for supplying these needs. 

Value of ranze plants for cattle feeds and 
cecerta n factors which may make them more 
or less des'rable. 


V RGINtA—Methods of wintering for sum- 
ricr fattening beef cattle on grass as means of 
chcapenixng costs of production. The grasses 
to use for pisture and cheap feeds for win- 
tcring such as silage, etc. 

Comparison of cattle gains on individual 
feeding with gains made by lot feeding. 


WASHINGTON — Pelleted feeds are com- 
pared with non-pelleted feeds. The produc- 
tion testing program is carried to ranch by 
extension service. 

Use of by-products in beef cattle feeding. 


WYOMING—Protein supplements and use 
of non-protein materials such as urea for beef 
cattle feeding. 


The following are the feeding re- 
search studies supported in whole or in 
part by federal-grant funds: 


Feeding 


ARKANSAS—Improving digestion and use 
of roughage by cattle. 

COLORADO—Vitamin A nutrition in rela- 
tion to other nutrients in the growth and de- 
velopment of young beef cattle. 

Intermediary metabolism of the ruminant as 
influenced by various feeds. 

IDAHO — Concentrate - to- hay rations for 
gaining and fattening cattle. 

Steer feeding under northern Idaho condi- 
tions. 

MISSISSIPPI—Value of corn and blackstrap 
molasses for beef cattle. 

NEBRASKA—Value of specific roughages in 
rations containing equivalent levels of known 
essential nutrients for fattening cattle. 

Use and value of beef tallow in cattle fat- 
tening rations. 

Methods of feeding cattle from the stand- 
point of experimental design. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Roughage utilization by 
ruminants and ways of improving. (Rumen 
fistula and microflora studies.) 

OKLAHOMA—Supplements and substitutes 
for corn and cottonseed cake for calves and 
steers. 

Protein and non-protein nitrogen utilization 
by ruminants. 
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EEEF—Across 
The Country 


‘arl L. Garrison was re-elected presi- 
it of the California Beef Industry 
uncil at its annual meeting in San 
uncisco. Re-elected also were Louis 
Rozzoni, California Cattlemen’s As- 
iation, and Louis A. Nohl, California 
ttle Feeders, vice-presidents; E. W. 
~phens, American Meat Institute, 
asurer, and J. Edgar Dick of the 
‘A, secretary. Jake Schneider, past 
resident of CCA, will also serve on 
the executive board. Promotion work 
includes cooking schools and distribu- 
tion of posters and recipes. An adver- 
tising agency is also handling public 
relations work. 


A bill to put the words, “The Beef 
State,” on license plates has been in- 
troduced in the Nebraska legislature. 
Sponsors offered the arguments that 
Nebraska is second to Iowa in nuxn- 
ber of cattle on feed and second to 
Texas in total cattle population and 
that 40 per cent of the farm income 
is from beef. Omaha, they said, is 
the world’s largest processing center. 
A move to kill the bill was “shouted 
down,” according to a press item. 


maADTMNAYY>AWAA 


The cooperation of several agencies 
helped the Washington Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation present an effective “beef 
story” to thousands of persons attend- 
ing the International Trade Fair in 
Seattle during March. Secretary J. K. 
Ford arranged with the Washington 
department of agriculture for partici- 
pation in the event and secured slides, 
pamphlets, plaster of paris models of 
beef cuts and other items from such 
groups as the Meat Board, Extension 
Service, American National, Washing- 
ton State College, University of Wis- 
consin and Armour and Co. 


Executive committeemen of the 
Kansas Live Stock Association dem- 
onstrated their faith in the value of 
meat promotion when they contri- 
buted nearly $3,000 in a spontaneous 
move at the group’s annual meeting. 
The fund will augment a promotion 
budget already in use for TV meat 
demonstrations, recipe distribution 
and other activities conducted by an 
inter-industry committee headed by 
Girdner Crofoot of Cottonwood Falls. 


Leo Welder, Victoria, Téxas, rancher, 
was named president of the Texas Beef 
Council. He succeeds Roy Parks of 
Midland. Mr. Parks said his duties as 
president of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association pre- 
vented his giving as much time to the 
beef council as needed, but that he will 
continue as co-chairman. The execu- 
tive committee approved continuation 
of the council’s program for another 
six months. 


Colorado CowBelles presented Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with a sample of Den- 
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ver-made beef sausage recently—along 
with an invitation to come again to 
Colorado for his “working vacation.” 


MORE NAMES ON 
HONOR PLAQUE 


. . . Being an addition to the listings 
of contributors to the American Na- 
tional Building at Denver, whose names 
will appear on the plaque in the front 
office of the new headquarters. 


ALABAMA 
F. L. Anderson 


ARIZONA 


Thelma W. Hagen J 
A. C. Webb & ames S. Whitcomb 


CALIFORNIA 
Fred G. Robinson The J. F. Williams 
Ranch 


te COLORADO 

M, L. James & Son R. McLeod 

Neal B. Johnson Thomas S. Parker 

Corinne Knorr & J. Arthur Sloan (In 
Sons (In memory memory of father, 
of William P. John S. Sloan) 


Knorr) Union La 
R. J. Lamborn Gaeta 


Arthur Lammers 
FLORIDA 


Montgomery Ranch 


KANSAS 
L. C. Aicher Joe E. Smith 


Lawrence E. House 


KENTUCKY 
J. D. Gay, Ir. 


LOUISIANA 

Leopold Noel 
MONTANA 
Barrett Ranch Hamilton Bros. 
Lewis S. Brannin W. T. Waite 


Charles Brenner A. J. Watkins 
Ranch 


W. J. Kuehling 


NEBRASKA 
Swanson Cattle Co. 
NEVADA 


Raymond Cushman Silver Saddle 
Ensign and Owen Ranch 
Hill George W. Wilkin- 
son & Son 
NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. Jacqueline E. William H. Johnson 


Wilford Scott 


giweea 3 3B d a as Toke 
. Bon unious T 
HOK Ranch _ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


E. D. Beckman Loyd Ste 
L. J. Grantier . es 


OKLAHOMA 
Dillard Bros. 


OREGON 
Joseph D. Bottero Max Klaetsch 
Anna F. Jones and Foster H. Thomp- 
Warner B. Snider son 
Lewis Kandra 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


H. L. Lake Chester Mendenhall 
TEXAS 
Mrs. Kathryn Bin- W. S. Jacobs, Ir. 
ford A. C. Jones 


J. R. Currie (In J. A. Killough 
memory of father, Richard King 


W. G. Currie) Eugene H. Linthi- 
J. S. Elliott (In cum 


memory of Mr. J. W. Miller 
and Mrs. James Kerr Mitchell 
Belcher) L. M. Price 
Finch Bros. T. O. SoRelle 
Dick Henderson 
UTAH 
Jackson Land & Rees Land & Live- 
Livestock Co. stock Co. (In 
memory of Ray- 
mond Rees) 
VIRGINIA 
Patch Farms 
WASHINGTON 
Dale M. Bly Lloyd McLean 
John C. Kuhn 
WYOMING 


Ida I. Countryman 
(In memory of 
Mark Country- 


man) 
George H. Emigh 


Durward W. Jones 
Newland & Son 
Cc. G. Powers 
James C. Willcox 














You Get BETTER LOOKS 


from the slim, trim tailoring. 


You Get MORE WEAR 


Il-oz. Lee Cowboy Denim is tough. 


You Get PERMANENT FIT 


Sanforized, they stay your size. 


Casey Tibbs 
World’s 
Champion 
Saddle Bronc. 
Rider 


Lee Riders 


Western Cowboy Pants 
and Jackets 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 





The Iowa Beef Producers Association, 
with the cooperation of packers and 
other interests, are making plans for 
“Towa Beef Month” during May. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 











HAND TOOLED BELTS AT THEIR BEST 
Guaranteed to please in workmanship 






Style No. 500 
1%” or 1%” wide, 34” taper with 34” buckle. 
Price $8.00. Or without buckle $5.00. Background dyed 
any color $1.00 extra. No extra charge for name o”’ 
making belt fit your buckle. A $5 deposit with each orde? 
Free Folder on Belts, Billfolds, Ladies’ Handbags 
and Custom-made Chaps. 
sorry, No C.0O.D.'s 


ATKINSON BOOT SHOP 


Dept. ACP Trenton, Mo. 













Plenty of pressure and volume 
for spraying livestock, farm 
buildings, orchards or fence rows 
—up to 350 Ibs. pressure (4 gal. 
per minute) at normal PTO speed. 


COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use”— Equipped with NYRO 
‘Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear. Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
fittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your need for 
a high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor Sprayers 
offered, also ‘“‘Wide-Jet’’ Sprayers. All at new low prices! Also 
30-Day Trial Plan’’ Write- 


Farnam Co., Dept. TS-3, Omaha, Nebr. 





UTI Leeda ye: 
MU ROLL ahs 
SALE AND MEETING premegeengeen 


Attend the year’s biggest 
Milking Shorthorn Sale. 
Your opportunity to bu 


che best in Milking Short. 
horns—carefully selected 
from the nation’s choicest 


herds. For FREE catalog 
and particulars write 

THE AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-AC-5S S. Gienstone Springfield, Missourl 








GOOD OUTFIT 


Appropriate gifts for college gradu- 
ates are trowels to go with mortar- 
boards. —Howard Haynes. 


SEND FOR BIG 


This new exclusive formulae is a scientific com- \fee 
bination of disinfectant, fungicide and plants 
stimulant that controls damping off and seed 
rotting while hastening germination. 

It protects from soil diseases that are so often 
destructive to untreated seeds. It aids seed 
vitality, promoting vigorous growth even under 
adverse conditions. 

Available only with the famous Gold Seal 
Brand that has long been recognized as the top 
quality seed line especially adapted to Western 
growing conditions. 
© Let us send you full details in our big free, com- 
plete seed catalog. A postal request will bring it. 
Local deolers in mony locolities. 


Western Seed Co 


1425 15th 8t. Denver 2, Colorado 
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BEEF TEAM IN ACTION 


The “Beef Team,” meeting in Chica- 
go Apr. 1, recommended formation of 
National Beef Council upon foundation 
of state promotion groups, citing grass- 
roots salesmanship as outstanding as- 
set of industry. 


President Jay Taylor announced that 
state delegates would be called to Den- 
ver meeting Apr. 25-26 to act on rec- 
ommendation and formally organize 
Council as big step authorized at Reno 
convention. 


Mr. Taylor also announced that meet- 
ing of General Council and a confer- 
ence of state secretaries would be called 
for same period in Denver. 


New Plan Announced 
On Cottonseed Cake 


In its resolutions at Reno last Janu- 
ary the American National called for 
an investigation into the “package 
plan” of support in effect which in 1954 
pegged cottonseed cake prices at un- 
reasonably high levels. 


Late last month the USDA revealed 
this “package plan” had been discon- 
tinued, and a new support plan insti- 
tuted that would “give reasonable price 
support while permitting cottonseed to 
move into normal trade channels with- 
out the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s being required to purchase any 


| substantial amount.” 


Rail Freight Rate Dip 
Is Given Approval 


A 50-cent-per-cwt. reduction in rail 
freight rates on westbound fresh meat 
from midwestern points has been ap- 
proved by the rate committee of the 
Association of Western Railways’ trans- 
continental freight bureau. A similar 
reduction in rates on live animals is 
being sought by the American National 
(which has joined in a petition for an 
injunction), the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Swift & Company 
and numerous western producer groups. 


ASK LIFTING OF SCABIES BAN 


Sixty Colorado livestock producers 
from Delta, Mesa, Montrose and Ouray 
counties, meeting at Delta last month, 
expressed grave concern in a resolu- 
tion on the subject of the scabies quar- 
antine imposed by other states on cattle 
originating from the Western Slope of 
Colorado. 


Declaring that that section of the 
state has had no scabies during the con- 
siderable time under observation, and 
pointing to its separation from the af- 
fected area, the cattlemen urged that 
the quarantine be lifted so that their 
feeder cattle could be sent to buyers 
outside of Colorado. 


Personal Wentwon 


T. D. O’Neil: This long-time Ameri- 
can National member passed away at 
Big Piney, Wyo., in late February at 
the age of 87. Mr. O’Neil was the father 
of another prominent Wyoming cattle- 
man, C. R. (Bob) O’Neil. 


Mrs. T. E. Mitchell: The widow of the 
founder of New Mexico’s famed Te- 
quesquite Ranch passed away in Feb- 
ruary at her home in Albert, N. M. 
Mrs. Mitchell’s son, Albert K. Mitchell, 
is a past president of the American 
National; her daughter, Mrs. Linda 
Lambert, is also active in state live- 
stock circles. Mrs. Mitchell will be re- 
membered by many National associa- 
tion members who have met her in past 
years at annual conventions. 


Oscar Mayer: The pioneer Chicago 
meat packer died last month at age 95 
after a lingering illness. He was chair- 
man of the board and founder of the 
packing company bearing his name. 


On February 27 dedication services 
were held at New Cuyama, Calif., of 
the Cuyama Community Methodist 
Church, construction of which was 
made possible by Hubbard S., Harvey 
A. and Joseph H. Russell, to honor the 
memory of their parents. (Hubbard 
Russell was the 15th president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, which he headed in 1938-39.) 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FIELD DAY SCHEDULED 


Successful Farming magazine, Des 
Moines, Ia., has set the wheels in mo- 
tion for its annual Field Day, to take 
place May 6 on the Charles Codding & 
Sons Ranch, Foraker, Okla. The pro- 
gram this year will cover two phases 
of the Coddings’ Hereford ranch opera- 
tion: production testing, and range and 
pasture management. 


Sandhills WALA TL 
Ley APPLICATOR 


Kills flies, lice, ticks, mites and other 
stock pests. Your cattle treat them- 
selves. Recommended for use with a 
New Special Spray Concentrate 
that’s safe around dairy barns and 


milk rooms . . » many times more powerful 
than many other sprays. Residual effectiveness 
lasts longer. Priced at $29.50 postpaid includ- 
ing one gallon concentrate that makes 
up to fifty gallons ready to 
use spray when 
mixed with 







your wate: 
. Ss or oil. 


LS wee) ; * 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 
2945 Main Street PENDER, NEBRASKA 
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Cattle 


in Africa 


One of the good registered English 
Shorthorn bulls. The author is stand- 
ing Dy. 


Wherever cattle are raised there are 
drawbacks and diseases that  con- 
trol their numbers. Take Africa, 
which I have now visited twice. 
Last summer, because of drouth, 
thousands of cattle died of starvation 
and lack of water. Ticks were so bad 
cattle had to be dipped once a week. 


Ninety per cent of the cattle in the 
two colonies I visited are owned by the 
natives. We think of the people in the 
Dark Continent as being maybe 100 
years behind us, but when I visited the 
Block Estate ranch I had my doubts. 
The European owners of this ranch had 
imported five registered Shorthorn 
bulls from England; they were using 
artificial insemination; in three crosses 
they had developed a very uniform beef 
type cattle. In using Shorthorn bulls 
on native cattle they have bred up and 
still retained resistance to local dis- 
eases. In their dairy operation strict 
sanitation is maintained; all milk is 
pasteurized. 


Living is precarious in this Mau-Mau 
area. The men and women in Nairobi 
and surrounding counties all wear six- 
shooters as a protection against the 
Kikuyu tribe whose members have tak- 
en an oath to kill Europeans. Someone 
is killed about every night. 

The natives working for the Euro- 
peans receive 15 cents a day and their 
food and board and many are employed 
on farms, ranches and roads. The Masii 
tribe owns most of the cattle, and while 
they trade five cows for a wife they do 
not use the meat of their cattle. They 
take a gallon of blood a week from a 
cow and mix it with milk for their 
food. 

While in Africa I took 5,000 feet of 
colored 16 millimeter film of the 
natives, their homes and cattle—Clar- 
ence G. Currie. 


Water Proposals 


Developments in the field of water 
supply and conservation, as reported 
from state capitals and municipalities, 
include: 


ARKANSAS—More opposition to proposed 
water rights legislation than expected resulted 
in withdrawal of a bill on the subject from 
the senate and substitution of a measure call- 
ing for study of the issue the next two years. 

CALIFORNIA—A $1.5 billion bond issue to 
build the Feather River Project recommended 
by the state engineer who said the legislature 
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should appropriate $16 million from general 
furds to get preliminary work out of the way 
so construction could start in 1956. 


In a report of the contemplated water flood 
control, the engineer outlined a proposal 
which would get water to San Joaquin Val- 
ley’s thirsty acres by 1969 at from $7 to $9 an 
acre foot. 


Original enabling legislation was passed in 
1951 for the program to store water at Oro- 
ville and deliver it 740 miles to San Diego and 
points en route. The proposed bond issue 
would have to be submitted to the electorate 
and under the plan would be sold as needed 
until 1987 when the project would be com- 
pleted. It would be paid for by 2027. 


it would take $13.1 million annually from 
19.9 to 1996 to operate, ultimately to be paid 
off by water and power revenues. 


The proposed Oroville power works would 
produce $13.3 in revenue annually but $45.8 
iaillion would be needed to pump water down 
the San Joaquin Valley and through the Te- 
hachapi Mountains. The deficit would have to 
be uaderwritten until profits were realized. 


COLORADO—Enactment of a ground-water 
coae governing drilling of wells and possible 
appropr:.ation of subsurface water as recom- 
mended by a special legislative committee 
which also urged more money be spent to 
protect and develop surface water resources 
and more help be given the federal govern- 
ment in surveying subsurface supplies. The 
committee also urged the legislature to assist 
the State Soil Conservation Board “in an ef- 
fort to have Colorado water users gain full 
benefit” of federal laws in the field. 


In another development a bill with the 
backing of Governor Johnson would give the 
western slope a legal water authority to ne- 
gotiate with Denver and other eastern Colo- 
rado cities. 


GEORGIA—A proposal not reported enacted 
would have created a water policy committee 
to “study ground and surface water conditions 
in Georgia.” 

INDIANA—Passed and sent to the house 
was a bill te establish a commission to study 
the water supply problem and recommend 
remedies. It would leave establishment regu- 
lations over surface and ground water to the 
next legislature. 


KANSAS—Awaiting final action were two 
bills designed to implement Topeka’s $16 mil- 
lion flood control program. It would permit 
Shawnee County, Topeka and the North To- 
peka Drainage District to cooperate with fed- 
eral agencies in flood protection works. Com- 
panion bills would apply to the entire state. 


MONTANA—Bills to set up new codes for 
ground and surface water were rejected by 
the senate after long debate. One would have 
set water rights on unadjudicated streams and 
provided for appointment of water commis- 
sioners to handle the rights of irrigation; the 
other would have set up a ground-water code 
to control drilling and use of water, admin- 
istered by the state engineer. 


NEBRASKA—The head of the State Irriga- 
tion Bureau in talking to well diggers said his 
department has no jurisdiction on applications 
filed for permits to appropriate ground water. 
He said his office has been deluged with ap- 
plications. 


NEW MEXICO—Proposed legislation would 
set up a single commission with authority 
over all waters in the state and take some of 
the work load off the state engineer who 
regulates ground water. 


Another proposal would allow issuance of 
revenue bonds by a commission to match fed- 
eral funds expected to be made available for 
development of small water projects. 


NORTH DAKOTA—A bill approved by the 
senate and sent to the house would create a 
Garrison Division Conservation District. 

This is one of the initial steps in a program 
for opening a million acres through central 
and southeastern North Dakota for irrigation 
with water from the Missouri River and to 
augment municipal water supplies. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Passed by the house and 
sent to the senate was a bill to subject the 
groundwaters to the doctrine of beneficial 
use. A companion bill approved by the house 
and sent to the senate would similarly gov- 
ern surface waters. 


The groundwater bill was amended to 
eliminate a section saying bodies of water in 
the ground were public waters; in its place, 
the State Water Resources Commission would 
“control the location and capacity for irriga- 
tion, industrial, municipal and other large 
capacity wells to insure or protect water for 
domestic use.” 


Beneficial use was defined: Any use which 
would help the user and still be consistent 
with the interests of the public. 

WYOMING—Killed by the house was a bill 
providing for more stringent regulation of 
underground waters and for establishment of 
priorities on such water. 


The famous Teco Calf Chute is 
unique because of the ease, speed 
and safety with which it handles 
calves. Rear swinging gate opens 
with slight pull of extension 
panel. Narrow squeeze bar ex- 
poses more of calf’s side, yet 
holds securely. One-pull tilt and 
squeeze feature. 


Write today for full details 
and prices. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 


Please send me complete information 
on the following TECO equipment. 


0 Calf Chute —1 Horn Weights 
(0 Cattle Squeeze [] Gate Hardware 


0 Cattle Stock 0) Branding Irons 
& Heaters 









EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES = 25¢ EA, 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $625, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS 


1.Bright silvery 
finish chain. 

2.Solid brass num- 
ber plates. 








EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 


for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 

Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 

FR EE marking devices, syringes, veterinary 


instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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This is a glimpse through a ranch 
house window that all of us will recog- 
nize! Written by Mrs. Meritt N. Bar- 
ton of Upton, Wyo., it first appeared in 
their state magazine, COW COUNTRY, 
and was forwarded to me by our presi- 
dent, Arlene Watt. I am sorry that the 
lack of room made it necessary to con- 
dense it a little, but I tried not to lose 
the flavor and humor of the piece. 
Haven’t we all had days like it? 

* * * 


DAY ON A RANCH 


By Mrs. Meritt N. Barton 


I come to consciousness to the rattle 
of a milk pail as one of the men goes 
to milk. When he gets back to the 
house 15 minutes later I have to be fin- 
ished with all the luxurious stretching 
and yawning, and maybe a few quick 
thoughts as to what is scheduled for 
that particular day. Then, breakfast, 
which is simple and quick, for the men 
will be showing up for work. 

My morning’s routine starts with sep- 
arating, dishes, feeding the myriads of 
cats and the dog, feeding the chickens 
and starting the roast for dinner. This 
is a familiar routine, and if allowed to 
progress normally should be finished in 
an hour or so. But right there the main 
difference between a ranch wife’s day 
and that of her city cousin occurs! 

First it may be one of the hired hands 
wanting a bottle of milk for a new 
calf—or it may be the new calf itself, 
needing to be warmed, dried and fed. 
This means holding or steadying the calf 
while the man goes back to the barn for 
gunny sacks to lay it on. Those sacks! 
No matter how many hundreds might 
be in the barn, the ones that come to 
the house are sure to have ground grain 





hrough a Ranch House Windo 


or oats ready to drop onto your clean 
floor the minute they get in the house. 

You warm the sacks and rub down 
the calf and it responds with a nice 
loud bawl. You warm some milk and 
begin the tussle to see who is the more 
persistent, you or the calf. Once he 
gets the idea he will take his bottle like 
a gentleman, but by then you and the 
floor are covered with milk and slob- 
bers and the calf is everywhere but 
on the sacks. So you wrestle him back 
onto them and then clean up. 


Just as you get your hands back 
into the dish water your husband 
comes in and wants you to call an 
implement dealer to see if some 
vital part is available. If not the 
first dealer, you keep calling un- 
til the part is located. Then be- 
gins the usual discussion as_ to 
whether you are to go after it, or 
your husband or the hired man. If 
you can be sufficiently convincing 
that you couldn’t possibly go this 
time, MAYBE the hired man will go. 
If so, you sigh, put the calf back on 
the sacks, get the breakfast dishes 
done and start washing the separator. 


By then your husband comes back 
and wants two lunches that the boys 
can carry on horseback ... the kind 
that can be tied on the back of the 
saddle in a coat and mustn’t include 
anything that can be squashed. The 
boys are already waiting for their 
lunches; your husband has been in and 
out of the house several times, but for- 
got to tell you. You slice off pieces of 
yesterday’s roast and hastily make 
sandwiches. 

Then you put the calf back on the 
sack and finish washing the separator. 
Put the calf back on the sacks and 
answer the telephone. Long distance 


Officers of California’s newest CowBelle group. (L. to r.) Mrs. Ruby Dodge, 
vice-president; Mrs. Emma Roney, president; Mrs. Mable Jones, treasurer; Mrs. 
Dorothy Azevido, secretary. 
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— you run out and call your husband 


to the phone. Take a peek at the roast 
in the oven, and put the calf back on 
the sacks. When your husband has fin- 
ished his phone call, you ask him to 
take the calf back to the barn... he 
promises to come back after it but just 
now he has to go out in the field and 
show one of the men where to start 
plowing, or whatever. 

You wash some potatoes to put in the 
oven—enough for those you think will 
be there for dinner. The calf is bawl- 
ing loudly and trying to get up. You 
feed him again. Then clean up, fix 
your vegetables and salad, and set the 
table for yourself, your husband ... 
and one hired man. 


At a quarter past one, when the 
potatoes are dried to a hard crust 
along with the roast, here comes your 
husband with a salesman or two... 
or a neighbor . . . maybe even with 
the boys for whom you fixed the 
sandwiches. They found a sick cow 
that had to be brought back to the 
ranch to be doctored, and so came 
along to eat. 


You wonder how you can stretch 
your carefully counted baked potatoes 
. . . but everyone is hungry and dinner 
is soon over. The calf is taken out to 
the barn and you settle down to your 
dishes. Maybe you even get the kitchen 
floor swept and begin to wonder what 
you will do in the afternoon. After 
the ordeal with the calf and all the 
extra times you washed your hands 
because of him, they feel dry and you 
are just smoothing on some soothing 
hand cream when here comes fond hus- 
band again. 

One of the men is taking a tractor 
and drill to a field five or six miles 
away. Your husband is taking a pick- 
up out to him so he will have some- 
thing to drive home in the evening. 
You are to go along in the car to bring 
your husband home. He promises you 
will be right back, so you grab a jacket 
and go just as you are. 

When you arrive at the field and 
your husband gets into the car to drive, 
you slide over and relax—only momen- 
tarily. For he isn’t taking the road 
back toward the ranch but in the op- 
posite direction. You hesitatingly ask 
where he is going, thinking of those 
apples you planned on making into a 
pie for supper. 

“Oh, I’m just going to look at the 
waterhole in the next creek,” he assures 
you. An hour or so later you do head 
in the direction of home. You’ve seen 
several pastures with cows and calves, 
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have talked with the sheep herder, have 
picked up several bum lambs who are 
loudly proclaiming their unhappiness 
and hunger. Finally you get back to 
the house. 


There you find the cat you forgot to 
put out sitting on the work counter, her 
feet snugly folded under her. She 
stretches hastily and jumps down as if 
that is what she intended doing any- 
how. Quickly you heat some milk and 
feed the lambs. 


Better give up the pie idea and make 
applesauce; it is quicker. Peel the 
potatoes and hope there is roast enough 
left for supper. If you hurry you now 
have a few minutes to water your house 
plants or your flower beds, pick a 
fresh bouquet for the table, feed the 
lambs and put them in the fenced en- 
closure that is always ready for them. 


You put supper on the table, do the 
separating, wash the supper dishes, 
gather the eggs and shut up the chick- 
ens, feed the lambs again. It is now 
9 P. M. You may still have energy 
left to read a short story before you 
fall into bed. You hope tomorrow will 
allow time for that big washing, iron- 
ing or whatever is the biggest problem 
of the moment. . . but maybe another 
day you’ll have to drop your work and 
go after that repair. Maybe instead of 
a calf it may be a basket of pigs or 
several thoroughly chilled newborn 
lambs that need attention. It takes 
every calf, lamb or pig to make ranch- 
ing profitable and you derive much 
personal satisfaction from doing your 
part in saving each one that needs par- 
ticular attention. 


You’ve put in a typical ranch day 

.. you haven’t accomplished any- 
thing that will show for your efforts 
. . . your garden needs weeding, your 
flowers need attention, you wish 
you’d had time to wash your hair 

.. but maybe tomorrow will be 
better. 


* * * 


(Probably not, of course. But who’d 
have it any other way? Not I, if I had 
a choice. would you? D.M.) 
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At Home On the Range 


Sometimes you can start with some- 
thing pretty plain and come up with 
very fancy results—like this Fig Torte 


Cake. Its basis is just two layers of 


your plainest and easiest white cake | 


recipe . . . or you can just as well use 
one package of white cake mix. But 
the finished result is beautiful and 


glamorous enough to bring “oohs” and | 
“ahs” when you have the local Cow- | 


Belles or other friends in for tea. And, 
better still, if your menfolks are like 
mine and inclined to turn their noses 


up at “foreign” cookery, just don’t tell | 


them it’s a torte. Whipped Cream Fig 
Cake will do just as well for its name, 
and please their palates and their prej- 
udices at the same time. 


FIG TORTE CAKE 


Start with two cooled layers of white 
Then grind about 14 dried figs 


cake. 
(after you remove their stems) together 
with % cup of walnuts. Add strained 
honey to make a soft paste. Spread on 
the two layers. Then put together and 
cover at least a half-inch of sweetened 
whipped cream which has been flav- 
ored with vanilla. Sprinkle top lightly 
but thoroughly with cinnamon and bits 
of finely chopped or sliced nuts. 
an hour before serving. Wonderful! 

And so Good Eating .. 


Evening. . . to you all. D. M. 


Meet Your Neighbor 


Goldie Mae Cummings—Mrs. Leon | 


Cummings—is Missouri’s first Cow- 
Belle president. The fact the CowBelles 


have grown so swiftly and become so | 


active in their state’s affairs is due in a 


large part to the energy of Mrs. | 


Cummings. 

Born and reared in Auburn, Nebr., 
Mrs. Cummings was a country school 
teacher for two years. “Then I married 
a farm boy,” she says, “and we settled 
on his father’s farm. And even though, 
10 years later, we moved to Kansas 
City where my husband went into the 
livestock commission business, I don’t 


Chill | 


. and Good | 


46 59 
Texas Hats 
for 


Ranchers and Business Men 
Genuine fur felt hats, silk-lined. 
Hand creased to your choice 





Size 612 to 73%. 
Color: Silver belly, light or medium 
| Brim widths, 234 to 2% 
Price: $7.50 
Large staple hats, any color, up to 4” brim, 
$10.00. To 412” brim, $12.50. 
Terms: Cash, Check, Money Order .or C.O.D. 


$1.00 extra shipping charge. Every hat fully 
guaranteed, or your money back. 





| City and State 


Address 


Dept. F. 913 West Jefferson St. 
Dallas, Texas 
(Most colors available on request) 
Wear a “Texas Hat” and be convinced. 





| In the old days if a father found his 
| son on the wrong track, he provided 
switching facilities. 





RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


| CALL YOUR CATTLE 
witH C Koller @ 







THE NEW 


GUARANTEED fo Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 


Bellows Like a Bull—Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in- 
dustry, Easily installed on 
car—truck. Deep penetrat- 
ing tone carries for miles. 
Imitates any cattle sound. 
} Great novelty horn, too, If 
| your dealer can’t supply 
| 

| 


Complete with ° 
Steering Post 
Control Lever 


SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER 


you, order direct and send 
= his name. Send check, 
M.0., €.0.D. Money back 95 Post- 
if not satisfied. Dealer in- $10 , paid. 
quiries invited. ($2 below reg. list) 


Kattle Kaller Div., 1903 So. 20th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 


Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 


Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
. . . provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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think they can ever shake the hay out 
of my hair. Out on the farm you find 
the peace you never can find in the 
city.” 

The Cummings bought land in north- 
eastern Missouri, near Green City. 
Their farms—they are called “farms” 
in Missouri regardless of their size— 
are two in number, located a couple of 
miles apart, and comprise about 500 
acres. They are near the J. C. Penney 
farms, and Mrs. Penney is an honor- 
ary member of the Missouri CowBelles. 
The Cummings are Angus enthusiasts 
and their place is known as the Sunny 
Side Angus Farms. 

“When we moved to Kansas City,” 
Mrs. Cummings says, “I guess I went 
into civic work and club activities 
because corruption and machine rule 
were so prevalent. I joined the 
League of Women Voters, and in 
World War II was a representative of 
the War Price and Rationing Board. 
Am now serving on the board of 
governors to keep political machines 
out of city government.” 


But Mrs. Cummings’ activities are 
social and humanitarian as well as 
political. She was for 12 years a gen- 
eral in the Red Cross, and served in 
the Motor Corps. She is president and 
past president of the General Assem- 
bly, Y.W.C.A., a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women Feder- 
ated Clubs, the 
Twentieth Century 
and the Cup and 
Saucer Club. She also 
finds time to be an 
; air raid warden and 
| has taught civil de- 
| fense. 

“Best of all,” she 
says, “I like my Cow- 
Belle work as _ it 
keeps me in touch 
with the countryside, 
and I am still a farm- 





Mrs. Cummings 


er at heart.” 
So, folks, meet another nice Neigh- 
bor ... Mrs. Leon Cummings of Kan- 


sas City. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COWBELLES 


We are still working on the Beef For 
Father’s Day program, and by this time 
I hope the state presidents have re- 
ceived the suggestions from Mrs. Leav- 
itt Booth of Colorado, chairman of this 
committee. I am sure all of you will 
find ideas that you can use in your 
state. An excellent suggestion from 
Martha (Mrs. George) Andrews, newly- 
elected president of the Kansas Cow- 
Belles, is printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue. We have sent out stickers for let- 
ters to all state presidents and if you 


COWBELLES 
RIDE IN 
KANSAS 

CITY 


Missouri Cow- ¢t 
Belle car, with Elsie . 
the Borden Cow % 
aboard, in the * 
American Royal & 
Livestock Show ° 


parade. 
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want more they may be bought from 
Mrs. J. J. Wardlow, Whitewater, Colo., 
at $16 per 5,000 stickers. 


I have just returned from meeting 
with two state CowBelle organizations: 
Missouri and Kansas. The Missouri 
group, headed by Mrs. Leon Cummings, 
gave a delightful luncheon for me in 
Kansas City, Mo. They are busy work- 
ing on a legislative program for the 
betterment of rural people. In Kansas 
City Mrs. Cummings and I appeared 
briefly on television. 


The Kansas CowBelles’ convention 
was very well attended and a full pro- 
gram of entertainment was offered. 
Mrs. Earl Kielhorn, the president, was 
a gracious and efficient officer, and the 
CowBelles “rolled out the red carpet” 
for me. They are a wonderful group 
of women and it was a pleasure to meet 
them. The press and radio gave good 
coverage to the convention and I ap- 
peared on two radio programs. 

I want to urge all the states to send 
in the recommendations for American 
National CowBeile officers sometime 
this year. This helps the nominating 


committee to pick out the leaders in 
your state, and your recommendations 
will be considered. 

—Arlene Watt, President. 





A BEEF FOR FATHER’S Day promotion 
idea from Mrs. George Andrews of 
Kanopolis, Kan., is well worth passing 
along: “We’re starting right now (Mar, 
16) to get our project rolling,” she 
writes. “We hope to make the public 
in general CowBelle—as well as beef— 
conscious by presenting a few of our 
members and our highly advertised 
Kansas CowBelle Trio on about four 
television stations. I am planning to 
get a lady in each county (we have 
105 in Kansas, with CowBelle organiza- 
tions in all but 21) to present a package 
of BEEF to the first new father on 
June 19. 


(I like that idea, don’t you? . . . Good 
advertising, good public relations—and 
a nice heart-warming tie-in with the 
Father’s Day motif. Ed.) 

* 


* * 


COOKBOOK REPORT: “Up until 
Mar. 1,” writes Marian Guthrie, “the 
number of BEEF COOKERY books 
sent was 7,626. An interesting order 
came from the South Dakota beef pro- 
motion committee for 150 books to be 
presented to state legislators. In two of 
the larger supermarkets the books 
moved slowly, as the women who 
shopped in these markets had only 
enough money for groceries and noth- 
ing extra for the $2 book. In smaller, 
isolated communities, however, we are 
having difficulty keeping them sup- 
plied with enough copies. One order 
received today was a request for 100 
books for a group of high school girls 
in Portland—especially important, I 
think, as it contacts our future home- 
makers.” 


Don’t forget that BEEF COOKERY 
is our own National CowBelles’ beef 
promotion project. Buy them for 
gifts, sell them to your friends ... 
and if you can come up with a good 
promotional idea that will get them 
into the hands of as many city house- 
wives as possible, send it along to Mrs. 
Guthrie, Route 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Order books from her, too—two dol- 


lars each, postpaid. 
* He K 


REPORT ON THE MISSOURI 
COWBELLES 


Realizing we have been organized 
only 17 months as this is written, our 
membership of 348 isn’t such a bad rec- 
ord, but in 55 we plan to do much bet- 
ter on our membership drive. To our 
present slogan of “Let’s take the gumbo 
out of Missouri,” we are adding “Get 
5 in 755”... meaning that each of us 
is going to try to get five new members 
before the end of the year. We have 
the state divided into four regional dis- 
tricts with a chairman in charge of 
each—Mrs. Glen Chappell of Green 
Castle; Mrs. Zoe Hays, St. Joseph; Mrs. 
Clarence Lewis, Seligman; and Eleanor 
Schight of St. Louis. Each chairman is 
in charge of from 20 to 30 counties and 
she gets a chairman for each one, who 
then goes to work over the county. 
There are 114 counties in Missouri and 
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our goal is 200 CowBelles in each 
cour ‘ty. 

M ssouri’s projects so far have been 
the oromotion of BEEF, rural schools, 
roac ~4safety and legislation for the 
farr ers. Last summer we worked on 
hig) way safety, especially regarding 
blin i corners approaching main high- 
way;, and kept in touch with county 
com nissioners. Last fall we took up 
stat’ legislature bills when our senators 
war ed write-ins. We keep in close 
touc. with rural school legislation. We 
hav: been invited to set up a forum of 
our state CowBelles to appear on the 
“Join Q. Public” forum program on a 
St. Joseph television station. Mrs. W. 
J. Creason of Holt, Meryle Johnson of 
Grant City and Carol Skoglund of Bar- 
nard will serve on our forum, as well 
as two Missouri CowBelle officers who 
will be the supervisors. 

So far we have not held state conven- 
tions, though we held meetings in 1954 
in Kansas City and Lebanon. Tentative 
plans this year call for setting up our 
meetings in Sedalia at the time of the 
state fair. 

We publish our own magazine, the 
Missouri CowBelle Chimes, a lively 
mimeographed three pages containing 
news of local and National CowBelles, 
reports and reminders and a monthly 
message from the state president, that 
helps us to keep in close touch with 
each other. 

Missouri CowBelles are too new an 
organization to have much history to 
report, but they’re a fine, active 
bunch of women and have given me 
wonderful support during my term 
in office .. . and I know they will 
keep on doing so and that our Cow- 
Belles will continue to chime. 


Goldie Mae Cummings, President 
* os me 


HERE AND THERE 
WITH OTHER COWBELLES 


Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles met 
at Mancos in March. Four new mem- 
bers and an honorary member were 
welcomed. Beef bumper stickers and 
Beef For Father’s Day stickers were 
distributed. Mrs. Mary Wallace was 
elected president and Mrs. Ruth Rogers, 
outgoing president, received a vote of 
thanks for her fine work during the 
first year of the group’s existence. Mrs. 
Jeanne Lovitt was congratulated on her 
Beef recipe which was chosen Recipe 
of the Week. 

* « ae 

April 2 will launch Okanogan County 
(Wash.) on a big beef promotion drive 
as planned by the county CowBelle 
committe which met on Feb. 24 to 
formulate plans. On that day they will 
meet at the county fair grounds to 
choose a winner from 4-H contestants 
in the beef preparation contest. First 
prize will be a trip to the state 4-H 
camp, and the winner will go to the 
State cattlemen’s convention to demon- 
strate the winning technique for pre- 
paring beef. CowBelles will serve a 
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free luncheon featuring Mrs. Charles 
Eder’s Beef Stew. (Mrs. Eder is wife 
of the State Cattleman of the Year.) 
As a follow-up to this, Mrs. Eder’s 
recipe will be printed in all county 
papers and each succeeding week an- 
other recipe will be featured. Eventu- 
ally the CowBelles plan to have res- 
taurants feature a CowBelle special, 
leave beef recipes at meat counters and 
send beef recipes to newlyweds. (That 
is a new and clever twist. Ed.) 

The CowBelles will meet in Okano- 
gan the day of the cattlemen’s annual 
convention, Apr. 23, and it is planned 
by then to have the whole program 
successfully under way. 

* * * 

Butte County (Calif.) CowBelles 
are the 14th group to be organized in 
the state and the first under the 
supervision of new state officers 
Mrs. James Owens, president; Mrs. 
Leland Davis, secretary; Mrs. Lyman 
Willard, director of state CowBelles. 
The new group, organized in Janu- 
ary, held its first membership tea on 
Mar. 5 in Gridley, sponsored an “Eat 
More Beef” cooking school in Chico 
Mar. 16-18 and is actively pro- 
moting the distribution of state 
recipes and sale of the National 
cookbook. 

* * * 

As part of the entertainment honor- 
ing visiting women during the annual 
Red Bluff (Calif.) Bull Sale, Tehama 
County CowBelies hosted a_ buffet 
luncheon for more than a hundred 
guests from a wide section of the West 
Coast in February. Among the hon- 
orees was Mrs. James Owens, past 
president of the Tehama group and now 
president of the California CowBelles. 

- * x 

Among spring events planned by the 
Tulare County (Calif.) CowBelles at a 
recent meeting following a chicken din- 
ner at Soda Springs Inn were the spring 
dance and potluck dinner on Apr. 2 and 
the May 7th meeting at Hot Springs. 

* o * 


Among recent conventions were those 
of Kansas, Louisiana and Idaho. We 
will report on them more fully in our 
spring convention number next month. 
In the meantime, here are some new 
officers to—I hope—be added to the 
list you clipped from last month’s 
PRODUCER to keep our 1954 Year Book 
up-to-date until the new one is due. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR ’55 

Kansas 

Mrs. George Andrews, Kanopolis, presi- 
dent 

Mrs. Fred Winzeler, Lamont, vice-presi- 
dent 

Mrs. Lee Perkins, Richmond, secretary- 
treasurer 

Louisiana 

Mrs. Leslie A. Cowley, Route 3, Box 48, 
Shreveport, president 

Mrs. R. Watkins Greene, Youngsville, 
vice-president 

Mrs. O. T. Midyett, 749 Dudley, Shreve- 
port, secretary-treasurer 


Oklahoma (new organization) 
Mrs. W. L. Long, Jr., Lawton, president 
Mrs. C. V. Word, Arnett, vice-president 
Mrs. Jim Todd, Nowata, second vice- 
president 
Mrs. Claude Wallace, Akota, Kan., third 
vice-president 
* * * 

Paid your dues for 55? If not, why 
don’t you clip this coupon and send it 
in today? As the very clever little Mis- 
souri CowBelle Chimes has it, “Renew, 
so we can Do.” They’re right; every- 
thing takes money—and your dollar, 
added to all the other CowBelles’ dol- 
lars, can be a mighty force for our or- 
ganizations and for our beef promotion 
program. 


Mrs. Jack Dinwiddie 
Centennial, Wyo. 


Enclosed is $1 (dues for the National 
CowBelles for 1955). 





PRIVATE LINE 


(Continued from Page 9) 
made in 1955 and it is expected serv- 
ice will be extended to take in other 
cattle producing areas. Although 
currently in use only in the West, it 
is expected states farther to the south 
and east, once they learn of the ad- 
vantages of the wire, will work to- 
ward the same goal. Feedlot and auc- 
tion market operators in and around 
Denver, with some as far east as Ne- 
braska, have expressed strong in- 
terest in the service. 

Information supplied over the system 
is the complete daily report of the live- 
stock market news division. This re- 
port reflects price trends on the eastern 
and middle western markets, which in 
turn affect prices in the western states. 
A strong market in the Middle West is 
usually reflected in a few days in our 
western markets and immediate word 
of this is essential for an efficient and 
profitable operation. 

Although the market news that 
now is sent over the special wire 
covers the livestock field itself 
thoroughly, a need is seen for ex- 
pansion to include daily price quota- 
tions on turkeys, chickens, hay, grain 
and livestock feeds. The grain and 
livestock feed quotations, especially, 
seem to be in demand by feedlot 
operators and other producers who 
conduct feeding operations. 
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RANCH LOCATED 22 MI. S.E. ON STATE 
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MGR. PHONES: Office 27, Home 433. 
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THE STATE 


The ranch of 
Ray Theurer, 
Providence, 
Utah, president 
of the Utah 
Cattle and Horse 
Growers Associ- 
ation, is in the 
Cache Valley of 
the northern part 
of the state. It 
is a mountain 
valley ranch 
with which he 
must use Forest 
Service land. He 
has a 500-head unit; he puts up feed 
and must feed about six months out 
of the year. Mr. Theurer runs a cow- 
and-calf setup, but he is also a feed- 
er, feeding his long yearling steers, 
some long yearling heifers and some 
cows; he feeds until the animals grade 
choice and sells to packinghouses. 

Mr. Theurer was born on this 
ranch. He took over from his father, 
who started there in the early 90’s. 
He has partly bought out his sisters’ 
and brothers’ shares and added other 
land. 

It’s a strictly commercial outfit. 
This cattleman buys good quality 
bulls and practices strict culling 
with the she-stuff. He has devel- 
oped, as he says, “a pretty fair 
grade” of cattle. “There’s never any 
question with the buyer about the 
grade—only the amount of fat.” 





Mr. Theurer 















Calf Table and Stock . . 





LAHUB MFG. CO. 
PARKS, ARIZONA 










Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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The LaRue “Long Bar’ 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


The ONLY piece of equipment ever built 
that will do ALL the work of a Squeeze, 
. PERFECTLY. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


PRESIDENTS 


Mr. Theurer’s feedlot is on black- 
top and cement. He raises all his hay, 
grain and corn silage and buys sugar 
beet pulp and cottonseed cake. Fer- 
tilizer goes back to the soil. 

“One of the big problems in our 
state,” says this Utahan, “is that 77 
per cent of the area is owned by the 
government, and we always feel un- 
certain about continuing our op- 
erations here.” In beef promotion, 
he thinks Utah has done a good job. 
It has been a hundred per cent be- 
hind the program. ... “I feel our 
organization will continue its en- 
thusiasm and will really go places 
in the program.” 

Mr. Theurer has a wife and two 
boys, 16 and 12, and two girls, nine 
and seven. Do the boys help? “You 
bet they do!” is the answer. 

Mr. Theurer is president of the 
Lions Club and zone chairman of it; 
has served on irrigation boards, been 
president of three local associations 
and on the state brand board, chair- 
man of his association’s bond drive; 
before taking on the presidency of 
the Utah association he was a di- 
rector, second and then first vice- 
president. He slightingly remarks 
about his education, “I had three 


years at Utah State as a freshman.” 
He worked during that time. 

Right now, Mr. Theurer’s area is 
short on moisture, but it will come 
out all right, he says, because they’ve 
never known a complete drouth. 


Deep, DEEP in quality, Supreme in conformity 
175 2-yr.-old Bred Heifers 

at auction APRIL 26, Tues. 1 p.m. 
at the ranch near Cheyenne 


All these heifers are in calf to WHR’s foremost, 
tested and proved Herd Sires .. . Your utmost assur- 
ance of complete satisfaction for top production. 


Send now for catalogue 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


WHR 


In addition to the fact that the sub- 
scribers pay the entire cost of the 
operation, it also may be noted that 
the people of the United States also 
benefit through payment on the 2,600 
airline miles of system of the federa] 
communications tax. 

Information on availability of the 
special wire service may be obtained 
by contacting Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, E. Craig, 82] 
Market Street, Room 340, San Fran- 
cisco; Western States Meat Packers As- 
sociation, E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, or U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Livestock Divi- 
sion, A.M.S., 717 Appraisers Building, 
San Francisco. 





4) 
ganized opposition. That is social se- 
curity. Why can’t they let anyone who 
desires look out for himself? This 
country was not made by the govern- 
ment’s doing things for people that they 
should do for themselves. It may be 
all right for those who like it, but 
where do they get this compulsory 
stuff? Any business that is worth the 
effort should look after your old age. 
Let’s keep a little self-respect. 


We have had lots of snow since the 
first of February. It was 3 feet deep 
on the north slopes. Are having a 
break now. Should have feed a-plenty 
to run till green grass.—Joe E. Hope, 
Big Horn County, Mont. 


THEY’LL OVERGRAZE—We have 
had a good year; plenty of grass, and 
on the ranch very good range. Not 
much snow. I’m pretty sure the land 
that will go out of crop this year will 
be used for cattle both indirectly and 
directly. I know it will be around 
here. There are too many farmers 
with cattle now . . . I mean they have 
too much on their grass—but they will 
just put on more cattle instead of us- 
ing conservation methods. As long as 
they can get a government loan, even 
if they ruin their grass with overgraz- 
ing, they will do it. If they had to 
conserve their pasture to get a wheat 
loan they might do it, but not other- 
wise. We have no cropland on this 
ranch. If we overgraze we are penal- 
ized on any conservation payment we 
might earn. Personally, I don’t even 
want these Soil Conservation payments. 
We had this place back to grass before 
joining, so didn’t get any payments for 
that.—Bert & Ida Hendershott, Burleigh 
County, N. D. 


CUTS OF MEAT 
Here’s a helpful booklet: “Cuts of 
Meat ... How You Can Identify Them 
Everything it talks about is clearly il- 
lustrated by picture or drawing. All in 
all, a 24-page education in its subject. 
Write Swift & Co., Chicago. 
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HEREFORD CONGRESS SET 
The sixth annual National Hereford 
Congress will be held April 24-27 in 
tne Alabama State Coliseum at Mont- 
»ymery. The event is sponsored jointly 
¥ the Alabama Hereford Association 
id the American Hereford Association. 
jational authorities in the livestock 
eld will make up a number of panel 
iscussions on major problems of the 
iadustry. W. P. Breen of Eutaw, Ala., 
chairman of the event and C. Ed 
"“eague (P. O. Box 79, Montgomery, 
/la.) is serving as general secretary. 


ANGUS ‘55 TOTALS AHEAD 


Registered Angus sales for the 
first quarter of the national associa- 
tion’s fiscal year begun Oct. 1 are 
running ahead of last year’s average 
by $265, says Frank Richards, Ameri- 
can Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ sec- 
retary. At 212 public auctions in 
that period the average has been 
$789.48 on 2,558 prospective herd 
sires sold. Bull sales in 1955 have 
totaled $2,019,480; last year 6,982 
bulls brought $3,658,788 to average 
$524.03. Last year the average on 
28,165 females was $522.19. In the 
first quarter of this year 10,459 fe- 
males sold for a total of $5,186,516, 
a somewhat lower average of $495.89. 


BRAHMAN FIGURES GIVEN 


In the year 1954 the Brahman asso- 
ciation office has completed 17,010 reg- 
istrations, representing a decrease of 
4.8 per cent under last year. (Since last 
year’s decrease was 25.5 per cent, the 
national breed officials hope that the 
decline has now leveled off.) 


IDAHO SALE AVERAGE $457 


The 16th annual spring range bull 
sale, put on by the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association at Filer, Mar. 12, set a 
$72-a-head higher price than last 
year, with higher grading bulls re- 
flecting the greatest price increases. 
More than 100 buyers from four 
states bid rapidly throughout the 
sale, at the end of which total re- 
ceipts on 156 bulls came to $71,305 for 
an average of $457. In the Herefords 
there were 21 A bulls, 87 that graded 
B and 46 C’s; there were also 2 
Shorthorns, which sold for a $285 
averages. Top-of-the-sale brought 
$1,100, with next-high prices ranging 
down from $850, $800 to $700. 


HEREFORD WINNERS IN TEX. 


Texas and Arizona herds shared top 
honors in the Hereford breeding show 
at the San Antonio Livestock Expo- 
sition in late February. Championship 
bull honors went to Herschede Ranch 
of Hereford, Ariz., for a summer year- 
ling, and reserve honors were taken 
by a summer calf shown by W. J. 
Largent & Son of Merkel, Tex. In 
the female division, top honors went 
to Bridwell Hereford Ranch of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., for a senior calf. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS 
A. B. Hardin 


Phone 022F23 


REASONABLE PRICES 
Gillette, Wyo. 


We've seen many registered and other herds in our travels that need 
our large, smooth type seed-stock Herefords. See or write 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


Alliance 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


CHANDLER 


Nebraska 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 





HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 





POLLED SHORTHORN TOP 
$4,000 IN NATIONAL SALE 


The National Polled Shorthorn Con- 
gress sale at Lexington, Ky., last month 
saw the sale of 103 lots bring in a total 
of $54,200 with a $526 average; 44 bulls 
averaged $578, 59 females $487. The 
top bull, the champion, sold at $4,000; 
the champion and top female went for 
$1,500. 


NEW NAME FOR OGDEN SHOW 
The Ogden Livestock Show has 
been renamed the Golden Spike Na- 
tional Livestock Show. Driving of 
the golden spike 86 years ago marked 
completion of the coast-to-coast rail- 
road; since that time Ogden’s econ- 
omy has been closely asociated with 
the railroad industry. The 37th an- 
nual show takes place Nov. 11-16. 


ANGUS MEN MEET, REPORT 
J. T. White of Hearne, Tex., has suc- 


Baker, Oregon 





ceeded Edgar Hudgins of Hungerford 
to become the 11th president of the 
American Brahman Breeders Associ- 
ation; L. S. Harris of Kissimmee, Fla., 
was elected first vice-president; Santi- 
ago V. Perez of Havana, Cuba, second 
vice-president; Dr. Eugenio Ferro Fal- 
la, Bogata, Columbia, third vice-presi- 
dent. Houghton Brownlee, Sr., of Bur- 
net, Tex., remains as the treasurer, 
Mrs. Margaret Sunday Watkins as re- 
cording secretary and Harry P. Gayden 
as executive secretary. 


20TH L.S.U. SHOW HELD 

At the 20th annual L.S.U. Livestock 
Show in Baton Rouge, La., last month 
a 970-pound Hereford steer shown by 
4-H member James Clyde Tanner of 
Cheneyville, La., was named grand 
champion. The champion Hereford 
bull was a two-year-old exhibited by 
Olvey’s Hereford Ranch, Talullah, La. 
and Harrison, Ark., and reserve honors 
went to Louisiana State University. 
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PACIFIC ANGUS BREEDERS 

NAME OFFICERS FOR YEAR 
Carroll E. Dow, whose CDO Ranch is 

is the new president 


of the Pacific Coast Aberdeen-Angus 
following 
meeting at Sacramento. 
tion, formed just 10 years ago, includes 
purebred Angus breeders in a seven- 
Elected to serve in office 
with Mr. Dow were Harold Rankin, 


near Lodi, Calif., 


Association, 


state area. 


month’s 
The organiza- 


last 


Hermiston, Ore., and Tom Greenfield, 
first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. The secretary 
is Harrison Cutler of Napa, Calif. Plans 
have been made for the annual Western 
Angus Futurity early in September at 
Salem, Ore. 


NEW REGISTRATION RULES 

SET ON POLLED HEREFORDS 
New regulations on Polled Here- 

ford registrations have been ap- 


Marana, Ariz., 


Do you know the 1955 leaders of the American National? 
The officers elected at the annual convention work hard and 
expend much of their time in the direction of the National. 
In addition, the president each year appoints members to 
various standing and special committees to help run the asso- 


ciation’s affairs; by tradition, these give full representation 
to all the state groups within the National. 

Here, then, is a listing of the committees for this year, 
showing inembers of each one from each state, and the gen- 
eral council, consisting of the presidents of the respective 


state organizations. 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


T. W. Athey, Jr. 


Steve Bixby .......... ae 


H. F. Techmeyer . 


Harvey McDougal ioe Sas 


Francis Murphy 
J. B. Starkey _.... 
Frank Binford ........... 
Van Ness Wallentine . 
J. W. Birney ..... Le 
N. H. Dekile ................. 
Dorris L. Ballew - 
Dan Fulton ‘ 


ei Ala. 
oe Ariz. 


..Ark, 
2. Seer. 
...Colo. 


Bern R. Coulter 
Roy Bankofier . 
J. S. Culberson 
Brooks J. Keogh 
J. B. Smith .. 

3. i Gee .....:. 
Harry Blair 

Roy Parks 

Ray Theurer . 
W. M. Fancher 
Clifford Hansen 


ST ANDING COMMITTEES 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Don Ccllins, Chairman, Colo. 


W. D. Farr, Assistant Chairman, 
Norman Barlow ............... 


G. R. Milburn ...... 


Representing Cattle Feeders, 


Robert Lister . 
Cushman Radebaugh 


J. G. Montague, Counsel, Texas 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Hayes Mitchell, Chairman, Texas 


T. W. Athey, Jr. . 
Ross Perner .................. 
Leon Gray ........ 
Glen Cornelius 
R. A. Burghart _............ 
W. T. Roberts ...... 

H. Young Tillman 
John De Chambeau 

F. W. Hinkhouse 
Ralph Perkins ..... : 
Brenham Carothers . 
Reese Van Vranken . 


Charles S. Whittington . 


...Ala. 


Orville Rostad . 
Irwin Adamson 
Norman Brown 
Walter Hanna 
John Hanson 

J. B. Smith . 
Garland Meador 
Merton Glover 
Watt Reynolds, Jr. 
J. Wells Robins . 
Fred Wittig 

Lloyd Van Deburg 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
James Sinton, Chairman, Calif. 


Mack Maples 
Carl C. Rees 
Leavitt Booth 

B. J. Alderman 
Frank G. Binford 
Louis Bitton 

E. C. Robbins 

A. P. Parham . 
Charles Maddox 
Wm. R. Mackay 
Bern R. Coulter . 


....-Ala. 
Sane. 
Colo. 
oa 
Ss 
Idaho 


George Smith 

E. G. Hayward 

G. C. Robinson 
Dwight Ferguson 
Henry Gerber . 
Billy Richardson 
Frank Chambers 
Clair Winterton 
Jay Agnew ...... 
Manville Kendrick 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 


Kelso Musser, 


E. L. Jameson 
Mark Lacey .. : 
A. R. Babcock ._.. 
R. H. Joyce .. 

W. F. Garrison 
Fred Strosnider 
Floyd Lee ...... 


..: Piz. 
....Calif. 
Idaho 
..Kans. 
..Mont. 
......NWev. 
..N. M. 


Chairman, Colo. 


Angus Kennedy, Jr. 
Walter Schrock 
Lewis Beckwith 
Joe Haslam 

Ross Woodard 
Howard Flitner 


NATIONAL FORESTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Frank Mockler, Chairman, Wyo. 


mar Merrell .......:.............. 
Dave Snedden .................. 
ee Me ea cite ocan en 
WD. Pazaer .....::.-.. sites de 
MeO oe 


Elvin Adamson ............ 
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Fred Dressler 

G. W. Evans ..... 
Harley Hotchkiss 
Walter C. Taylor 
R. J. Brinkerhoff 
J. R. Kinchelo .... 


Colo. 
Ore. 
...Fla. 


N.D. 
Ore. 


Utah 


Wash. 
Wyo. 


Nev. 


..N. M. 
Ore. 


Utah 


.Wash. 


proved by the board of directors of 
the American Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City. A schedu'e 
of fees has been set up making it pos- 
sible for members who prefer a singie 


registration certificate to get it from 


the Polled organization without the 
prerequisite of registering 
American Hereford Association. 
Cattle so registered will be eligible 
to show in all shows sponsored by 


the Polled Hereford association. 


in the 





THE MEN WHO TACKLE THE PROBLEMS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING COMMITTEE 
John Marble, Chairman, Calif. 


Arthur Tonsmeire 
Frank Armer . 
Henry Boice .. 
Joe Lane 3 

H. F. Techmeyer 
Jake Schneider 
Kenneth Sexton 
William Seckler . 
Lars Prestrud ... 
Cushman Radebaugh 
M. L. Hollins 

C. E. Williams 
Amos Eckert . 

R. J. Hawes 

Ed Heringa 
Leonard Davis . 
Don Short 

John Robertson . 
L. W. Long, Jr. 
Geo. B. Russell 
Wm. Southworth 
Ray Carr (S. Dak.) 
Ed Karlen 

Joe B. Finley 


Mell Harper . 


Girdner Crofoot ...................... 


Sylvan Friedman 
David M. Perkins 
F. B. Fulmer ...... 
Reese Van Vranken 
Dorris L. Ballew 
Mark Clemow 
Jack Hirschy . 
Chester Paxton . 
William Dudley . 
Charles E, Day 
Horace Hening 
Watt Reynolds .. 
T. L. Roach, Jr. .. 
Clarence Scharbauer 
R. J. Brinkerhoff 
Erastus S. Gardner 
William Fancher 
Stewart Bledsoe 
Milton Hyatt 

Lee Keith 

Mrs. Joe Watt 


COMMITTEE ON BRAND AND THEFT 
Lyman Brewster, Chairman, Mont. 


Edward Wadsworth . 
Jack Cartwright 
Robert Flournoy 
Hugh Bennett 
George Kempfer 
Lyman Ipsen 
George F. Andrews . 
Noah Ward 

B. F. Rogers 

Dr. C. R. Watson 


ae Ala, 


<nsnqueales 
.....Calif. 
...Colo. 
..---. Mla. 
Idaho 
..Kans. 
iene 
...Miss. 
..Nebr. 


Russel Weeks ... 
Lee Hammonds 
Odd Osteroos 
Ralph Barby ...... 
Oo. D. Hotchkiss 
Claude Olson . 
Foy Proctor .. 
Dan Gull * 
Ed Francisco . 
Cc. R. O'Neil . 


COMMITTEE ON SANITARY REGULATIONS 
Thos. F. Arnold, Chairman, Nebr. 


J. Ernest Lambert 
Fred J. Fritz 
Robert Johnson 
T. H. Rediess 

P. E. Williams 
Bill Inman 

Van Ness Wallentine 
Cc. W. Floyd 
Harry Post 

Cc, E. Humphries 
Gene Etchart 


Bruce Henderson 
Dan Clarke 
Robert Parker 
John Guthrie 
Frank Fehling 
Alto Adams, Jr. 
Dan Clark, Jr. 

E. B. Shawver, Jr. 
Gabriel Abshire 
Ernest Minor 
Jack Brenner 


Richard G. Preuit 
Charley Wetzler 
Clyne Pile 

Louis Nohl 

A. W. Burchwood 
O. A. Spears 

W. L. Richardson 
Ed Hollenbeck 
E, C. Crofoot 
Leslie Cowley 
Fred Hinkhouse 
Ray Means 

Reese Van Vranken 


.... Ala. 
.. Ariz. 
Calif. 
..Colo. 

Fla. 
ee 
Idaho 
-Kans. 
as es 
Miss. 
Mont. 


J. H. Vinton .. 
Clarence Glaser 
W. I. Driggers 
Anders Madson . 
Phil Ferguson 
Larry Williams 
Ernest B. Ham 
E. S. F. Brainard 
Howard Clegg 
Hugh Huntley 
Oda Mason . 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Alan Rogers, Chairman, Wash. 


Zadeatee Ala. 
Ariz. 
..Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Fla. 
Idaho 
..Kans. 
La. 
Miss. 
..Mont. 


Woodrow Metzger 
Louis W. Bergevin 
George Ellis . 

A. T. Foreman 

A. A. Engelman 
Joe Oliver 

L. R. Houck 


Frank H. Chappell, Jr. 


M. H. W. Ritchie 
R. B. Money 
Joe H. Watt 


FEEDER COMMITTEE 
W. D. Farr, Chairman, Colo. 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Fla. 
.Ga. 
Idaho 


Chauncey Flynn 
Ray Baxter ..... 
Albert A. Nichols 
E. O. Moore, Jr. 
C. M. Dahl ....... 
Roy Schoeb 
Loren Miller 

La Verne Nelson 
Claude Keeton 
Floyd Johnson 
John McMinimee 
J. B. Fuller . 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Clifford Hansen, Chairman, Wyo. 
All Members of General Council 


Sam C. Hyatt 


Wyo. 


Representing Past Presidents) 


Donald Ham 


Nev. 
N. M. 


‘ Okla. 
Ore. 
Ss. D. 

Texas 

..Utah 

Wash. 
Wyo. 


S.D. 


(President, Junior Association) 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Avr. 22-23—Annual National All-Female 
lilking Shorthorn Congress, Sale and 
leeting, Springfield, Mo. 


Mry 9-11— Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn., Corval- 
is, Ore. 


MV .y 12-14— Washington Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
May 18-19—Convention, Sandhills Cattle 


Assn., Alliance, Nebr. 

iy 19-21—Convention, 

srowers Assn., Helena. 

Jine 2-4—64th South Dakota Stock Growers 
convention, Custer. 

June 7-9—Wyoming Stock Growers conven- 
tion, Casper. 

June 9-11—Nebraska Stock Growers conven- 
tion, Lincoln. 

June 19-21—National Livestock Auction Assn., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


July 27-29—Annual meeting, American Stock- 
yards Assn., Portland, Ore. 


- WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS — 


a 


Montana Stock- 


(Chicago) 

Mar. 23,1955 Mar. 25, 1954 
Beef, Prime $49.00 - 51.00 $43.00 - 44.50 
Beef, Choice ............ 40.00 - 43.50 36.00 - 39.50 
Beef, Good 36.00 - 39.00 32.00 - 35.00 
Beef, Comm. . 32.00 - 35.00 20.00 - 32.50 
Veal, Prime 40.00 - 44.00 43.00 - 45.00 
Veal, Choice . 35.00 - 40.00 35.00 - 41.00 
Veal, Good . 26.00 - 35.00 32.00 - 37.00 
Lamb, Choice . 44.00 - 45.00 44.00 - 49.00 
Lamb, Good 41.00 - 43.00 45.00 - 47.00 


Pork Loin, 8 - 12 Ib. 42.00 - 45.00 55.00 - 56.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES — 


Mar. 23,1955 Mar. 25, 1954 
Steers, Prime . $29.00-34.00 $25.00-31.00 
Steers, Choice . 24.00-31.00 22.00-27.25 
Steers, Good 19.75-24.75 18.50-22.75 
Cows, Comm. .. 14.25-15.75 — 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. 25.00-28.00 25.00-27.00* 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 17.00-25.00 15.00-25.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr. . 20.00-24.00 18.00-23.00* 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. . 14.00-20.00 14.00-18.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 19.00-25.00 18.00-22.75 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 13.50-19.00 13.00-18.00 
Hogs (180-240 Ibs.) 17.25-18.00 26.75-27 .25** 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 23.00-24.00 24.00-25.25 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 7.00- 9.50 8.50-10.50 


( * Gd.-Ch, in 1954) 
(** 200-240 Ibs. in 1954) 


DOUBLING BEEF OUTPUT 


A five-year record that shows pro- 
duction of nearly twice the beef from 
half the number of cows previously 
carried is described by Paul Friggens 
in the March issue of Farm Journal. 
The Tree Top Ranch at Hasty, Colo., 


run by Carl and Melva Busbey, has 


cut its herd from 1,800 head to 1,000— 
and in the process has lifted the quality 


from an 8.5 percentage of calves grad- | 
ing choice in 1950 to a figure of 62.5 | 


per cent choice last fall. 


the remarkable achievement, it was 


made during four of the severest drouth | 


years in the memory of the state’s 
cattlemen. 
more than doubled the pounds of calf 
per cow—from 157 to 394.6; steer 


weight average went from 335.5 to | 


440.8, and heifers from 304.9 to 406.14. 
A stringent program that included 


using higher grade bulls, culling cows | 


with calf at side, improving range, feed 


and water facilities, among other 
things, made the _ accomplishment 
possible. 


Mrs. Busbey is secretary of Colo- | 


rado’s Bent-Prowers Cattle and Horse 
Association. 


April, 1955 


In the five years, the ranch | 


To top off | 





Review of State Livestock Legislation 


Recent legislative developments af- 
fecting cattle and other livestock pro- 
duction and marketing include the 
following: 


ARIZONA: Proposed legislation to 
set up the State Livestock Sanitary 
Board as the state’s meat inspecting 
agency under an arrangement similar 
to that used by the USDA in federal 
inspection. Only those _ slaughter- 
houses requesting inspection would re- 
ceive it. But cities of more than 7,000 
population and counties of more than 
30,000 could have their own inspections 
if they desired. 

ARKANSAS: A bill exempting live- 
stock and poultry feed from the state 
sales tax has been enacted. Also en- 
acted was a bill to provide strict en- 
forcement of the 1948 stock law. It 
requires sheriffs or police to impound 
livestock found on highways. The 
stock would then have to be advertised 
and owners could claim it by paying 
costs. 

CALIFORNIA: The California Cattle- 
men’s Association has asked the legis- 
lature to include $14,000 in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill for extension 
of the livestock market news service. 
Part of the fund would be for develop- 
ment of marketing information on 
cattle sold direct. 


GEORGIA: Bills passed include a 
measure establishing state-wide cattle 
fencing restrictions, effective next year. 
Only two counties previously had a 
legal right to let cattle run free. 

Other bills enacted include measures 
creating an $8 million farmers’ market 


authority and outlawing use of live hog 


/ 


J 
1 
| 
4 
4 
\ 





CUTTER Laboratories 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


-—- =< 


/ maggot’s 
eye-view y / 
of sudden @#-~, 
death... / 


cholera vaccine. 


IOWA: In a step taken to tighten 
brucellosis restrictions on cattle shipped 
into the state, no female bovine over 
eight months could enter without a 
health certificate. 


KANSAS: A proposal to tax cattle 2 
cents a head each year to raise $80,000 
for brand inspections and handling lost 
cattle was presented to the legislature. 


OREGON: Under a proposed law, 
presence of the first permanent molar 
in the mouth of a cow would indicate 
the animal is old enough to be taxed. 


NEBRASKA: A bill to include the 
eastern third of the state in the cattle 
brand inspection area was killed by 
the state legislature’s agriculture com- 
mittee. 

Held for further consideration by the 
committee was a bill to add Kearney, 
Adams and Clay counties to the in- 
spection area. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Bills enacted in- 
clude several aimed at insuring quality 
and safety of home-produced meat. 
Starting July 1, North Dakota for the 
first time will have a meat inspection 
supervisor who will deal with process- 
ing and slaughter plants selling meat or 
meat products outside their own im- 
mediate localities. Sellers of licensed 
meat products will be permitted to dis- 
tribute in any city in the state. 

Heretofore, cities have been able to 
keep certain distributors out by local 
ordinances. Two other laws require hog 
raisers who feed their animals garbage 
not from their own tables to see that it 
is cooked and outlaws possession or use 
of hog cholera virus. 
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¥4 4 MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


This brand means you can depend 
on reliable service for mortgage 
loans from a company as careful of 
your interest as of its own. Send 
for the Connecticut Mutual loan cor- 
respondent near you. He’s been tied 
up with the ranch business for 
years. He'll give full weight to your 
special needs — and quickly! 


* Arizona & Western New Mexico 
STERLING HEBBARD 
Tovrea Stockyards Adm. Bldg. 
$001 E. Washington Street 
P. O. Box 2265, Phoenix, Ariz. 

* California—North & Central & Nevada 
WARD D. ARMSTRONG 
Mason-McDutffie Co., 2101 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

* California—San Diego & Imperial Counties 
EWART W. GOODWIN 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., 300 First Nat'l. 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 

* California—Los Angeles & adj. counties 


C. A. SAINT 
R. A. Rowan & Co., 458 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


? * Colorado, Eastern Wyoming & Montana, 
Nebraska 

i HENRY C. HALL 

' Hall & Hall, 408 Zook Bidg. 


Denver 4, Colo. 
* Florida—North & Northwest 
W. T. COX 
27 South Main St. 
Orlando, Fla. 
é * Florida—South & Southeast 
I Cc. B. MOAK 
1107 DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
* Oregon 
HORACE A. DRYER 
H. A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
* Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
S. W. Montana 
FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Utah Mortgage Loan Corp., 
Logan, Utah 
*N. W. Montana, Washington, No. Idaho 
ELBERT W. ANDERSON, Manager 
Vermont Mortgage Co. 
918 West Riverside Ave. 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


* South Dakota 
MILLARD G. SCOTT 


345 Dakota Ave., South 
Huron, S. D. 
* Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico, 
Southeast Colorado 


CLAUDE B. HURLBUT 
1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 













* Texas Mortgage Division 
H. L. MARTIN, Manager 
821 Frost National Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
* Oklahoma, Northeast Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana & Mississippi 
DENZIL C. WARDEN, Manager 
Fort Worth Office 
1301 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. 

































“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 





RANCHES, FARMS 


52,000-ACRE MONTANA 
CATTLE RANCH 


Running 2,300 head of cattle. 
8,000 acres can be irrigated. 
Excellent water and grass. 3 
sets of modern improvements 
with plenty of sheds and out- 
buildings. All machinery and 
surplus hay included. Cattle 
can be purchased at market 
value. 


PRICED TO SELL AT $390,- 
000, TERMS 29% DOWN . 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
WILLIAM FOX 
Ranch Broker, 

106 Central Ave., 
Phone 2-2633 
Great Falls, Montana 


ENJOY warm winters and cool summer 
nights in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


Choice listing of farmland, citrus groves and 


suburban property. Also 1,280 acres brush- 
land. DAVIS REAL ESTATE, Cortez Hotel 
Bldg., Weslaco, Tex. 








NOW SHOWING two big cattle ranches. Real 
beef factories. Have water, lakes, streams and 
submoisture to make good grass and hay. 
REA, school, daily mail route. One has beau- 
tiful new home. Contact Mabel Gillespie, 
Stockman Hotel, Atkinson, Nebr. 


4,120-ACRE RANCH. GOOD GRASS, WATER 
and natural shelter, $15 per on 3,800 acres. 
Part mineral royalty. Close to Richey. Mons 
Agency, 8 So. 5th St., Miles City, Montana. 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 





LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 


Bill Thach, Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 
For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 





FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 
PRINEVILLE, ORE. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free _ catalog. 
Reisch Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING! Write National 
Auction Institute, Box 88P, College Station 
Texas 

































RANCHES, FARMS 





IRRIGATED 
FARM AND RANCH 
OPPORTUNITY 
rm Tae ‘speduste joan eae “aca 


two years in onions, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
alfalfa, cotton, etc. Sandy loam soil will grow 
anything desired. Pasture is sodded with year 
around grasses. Fenced and cross fenced. En- 
tirely irrigated from Rio Grande River with 
0” pipe to all sections of the ranch to water 
storage tanks. Tanks have plenty fish and 
wild duck. Has large pump house and motors. 
Beautiful brick home that has everything in- 
cluding three complete baths. Orange and 
grapefruit trees galore in yard. Home adjoin- 
ing state highway which runs through ranch. 
Three-fourths mineral rights go with sale. 
Owner retiring and willing to sacrifice at only 
$375,000.00. Terms if desired. For information, 
call or write. 


CITY REAL ESTATE 
1406 N. Laurent 
Phone H 15-1449, Victoria, Texas 


to 


BULLS 





Registered Beef Type Brahman Bulls. 
T. M. Neal, Wharton, Tex. 


Dr. 





INDIAN RELICS 





6 FINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS $2.00. 6 gem 
points $2.00. List free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 





LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 





the end of chute. $29.95 delivered. Free litera- 
ture. G. TRAYAN, 907 12th ST., SANTA 
MONICA, CALIF. 


DELCO - KOHLER, ONAN, FAIRBANKS - 
Morse, Mont-Ward parts. Real bargains used 


plants. Rebuilding. Prompt service. F. W. 
Pruitt. 4524 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Since 1912. 





TANNING 





of leather. Manufacturers gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free price 
list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bldg., Seat- 


tle, Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Sub- 
scription rates, $2.00—two years; i 
years. SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, Hotel Catcus 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. 






Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


Send raw wool to us and receive fine warm 
blankets. Free literature. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 455 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 





Most people are poor guessers—and 
those who insist on guessing on horse 
races usually are poor people. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 






































